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HELPING THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


By Bruce N. Coulter ! 


I 
A the opening of the school year most of us 


take steps of one kind or another to help 

new boys become adjusted. Perhaps they 
come a day or so early, and aided by faculty and 
members of student organizations make a start in 
familiarizing themselves with faculty faces and 
the general lay out of the buildings and grounds. 
As classes get under way advisers or “buddies” 
are at hand to lead the newcomer to the class- 
rooms, the dining room, or the gymnasium. The 
headmaster welcomes them, points out the arms 
and traditions of the school, and perhaps gives 
out a handbook of information. Although time is 
the biggest factor in bringing into proper per- 
spective the faces, places, and general spirit of 
the institution, these aids are of considerable 
help. 

Very likely there is among the newcomers a 
teacher who is a beginner at his profession. He 
has an adjustment to make, one perhaps more 
difficult than that of the new boy. While he does 
not expect to be dominated in his every move, to 
have all his problems solved for him, he does 
expect some measure of guidance. It is a question 
whether this matter of helping the beginning 
teacher receives the conscientious attention it 
deserves. 

It must be considered that most teachers be- 
ginning their career in independent schools have 
had little if any training either through courses 
in education or through practice teaching. 
Whether or not the administration places any 
value on such training, the fact remains that 
when a beginner faces his first class, he is about to 
teach himself how to teach. His colleagues 
down the hall, with two to forty years’ experience 
behind them, hold in their hands familiar text- 
books, look over their desks at familiar faces, and 
have in their minds some conception of the 
nature and capacities of schoolboys. Starting 
from scratch, does he not need a measure of 
expert guidance, systematically given, to help 
him catch up? To be sure he has graduated from 
college and is now a member of the faculty and 
therefore a mature man, capable right from the 
start of making a go of this easy business of 
stuffing young minds with facts and ideas. To be 
sure there have been faculty and departmental 
meetings, and the course syllabus has been care- 


fully studied. He has his schedule card, his text- 
book, and his outline of the course. Now it is up 
to him to produce the same results as his col- 
leagues. 

Unless he is an unusually gifted teacher, he 
needs something more. The new boy, though he 
can be overburdened with excessive solicitude, 
needs some planned guidance, and so does the 
beginning teacher. He is entitled to receive the 
benefits of a program of teacher training designed 
to help him steer clear of certain pitfalls that lie 
in the path of every young instructor, to give 
practical suggestions for carrying on classroom 
work, and check up at intervals on his progress. 


II 


While it is obviously impossible to foresee 
what fundamental errors a beginner will make, 
it is possible to warn him against certain mis- 
takes that are very easy to make. 

“T’Il be one of the boys,” says the twenty-two 
year old instructor, just out of college. “The 
easy, goodfellow approach will make a a more 
natural situation, and kids can learn better in this 
receptive mood. We’ll have fun in my classes.” 

The result of this approach more often than 
not is utter chaos in the classroom, raised eye- 
brows and knowing looks among the older faculty 








WINNERS OF PRIZE CONTEST 


The Editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL But- 
LETIN take pleasure in announcing the two winners 
of the BuLLetin’s 1948-1949 prize contest, which 
ended on February 15. 

ry of twenty-five dollars for the best article 
in a field of general interest is awarded to Bruce 
N. Coulter, Head of the Lower School, Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, for his article 
“Helping the Beginning Teacher,” which appears 
in this issue. 

A prize of twenty-five dollars for the best article 
in a subject field is awarded to James Howard, 
master of history at The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey, for his article “History 
in English,” which was published in the January 
issue. 

There will be a similar prize contest next year, 
and the Editors hope that many more teachers and 
administrators will enter it than has been the case 
in the past. Please look for an announcement of 
it elsewhere in this issue. 




















1 Mr, Coulter is head of the Lower School, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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members, and fantastic stories told by the boys 
to readily believing parents and schoolmates. 

The opposite approach is equally fatal. The 
strict, iron hand can bring about a lack of control 
while perhaps not as obvious as in the hilarious 
class, certainly as dangerous. 

When the beginning teacher is assigned to 
younger classes, as is often the case, he has a 
particularly difficult adjustment to make. Fresh 
from college or graduate school where he has been 
exchanging mature ideas with trained minds, he 
suddenly finds himself teaching a class in geo- 
graphy or elementary history. He has to shift 
mental gears for the laborious pull up the steep 
slopes of Parnassus. He must drill on objective 
fact after objective fact. In an effort to make the 
course interesting and stimulating, he will be 
tempted to fly off at a tangent into thought areas 
where undeveloped minds are entranced but be- 
wildered and confused. Into the profounder 
concepts of race, religion, and nationality, the 
seventh and eighth grader cannot be expected to 
follow very far. It is possible to enrich a subject 
matter course without soaring beyond the limits 
of a boy’s comprehension. The worth of a 
teacher is not measured by the intellectual level 
at which he teaches, but by his ability to get the 
best response from his class, be it seventh grade 
pases or twelfth grade literature. While his 
maturer intelligence, dealing with simple facts 
and ideas, may breed a natural impatience, he 
can use that intelligence in developing the skill 
to make facts significant and make them stick. 

It is the business of someone in the school 
organization, perhaps the head of the depart- 
ment, to indoctrinate this young teacher on the 
threshold of his profession, to follow up the 
advice by a systematic check up involving con- 
ferences and visits to his class. This is a more 
efficient and eminently fairer system than to wait 
for criteria that reach the administration through 
the grapevine. 


III 


We have voluminous lore about the nature 
and capacities of the schoolboy at different levels. 
Though only experience will bring this wisdom to 
life, an acquaintance with it can be helpful and 
stimulating. It would be helpful for the begin- 
ning teacher to know, for instance, that pupils, 
especially younger ones, are poor listeners. We 
are so absorbed in the problems involved in writ- 
ing and reading that we ignore the listening as- 
pects of the educational process. Unless a teacher 
works at the art of commanding attention and 
making himself understood, much of what he 
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says is liable to be misinterpreted or imperfectly 
assimilated. The sense of hearing of the class is 
no doubt as acute as that of the teacher, but the 
minds are not so mature as his. Specifically, he 
will find it profitable to cultivate the art of giving 
directions. It is just as essential for the teacher 
to develop this skill as it is for the student to 
learn to follow directions, whether written or 
spoken. It is not easy to give assignments well. 
The teacher who hands out the work casually has 
probably planned the lesson the same way, going 
no further into it than an estimate of the prob- 
able number of minutes it will require. The 
teacher who yells out the assignment as the class 
is moving toward the door after the bell, their 
minds detached from the line of thought just 
terminated, should cast no stone at an unpre- 
pared student the next day. Although custom 
differs with schools and departments, assign- 
ments should be made where possible at the on 
ginning of the period. The directions should be 
given carefully and definitely, and an oppor- 
tunity for questions or discussion be allowed. 

While it is not within the scope of this discus- 
sion to go thoroughly into classroom technique 
and decorum, a further point or two might be 
mentioned here. The teacher should give some 
thought to his manner and bearing while con- 
ducting a class. Perhaps he talks too loudly, not 
conscious that he is probably irritating at least 
part of his class. Perhaps he talks too much, 
depriving his students of an opportunity to take 
an active part in the business at hand. Perhaps 
he is not as careful of his own posture and diction 
as he is of those of the students. If he spends 
most of the period slumped in his chair, the 
minds of his pupils will slide into a similar pos- 
ture. Pacing the floor constantly can draw 
attention away from what he is saying. 

Sooner or later the young teacher begins to 
realize that he is in a goldfish bowl, subject to 
scrutiny from every angle. Boys, who are ex- 
tremely observant and critical, and who have an 
intuitive ability to detect insincerity and bluff, 
look up to him and expect from him a reasonable 
amount of perfection whether he is conducting a 
class, coaching a team, or serving a table. What 
he does and what he says influence more than he 
is aware the formation of habits and attitudes, 
and no small factor in his success as a school- 
master will depend upon his personal deport- 
ment. 

The peculiar personality and ability of the 
beginning teacher will eventually govern his 
teaching methods and skills. Given the textbook 
and the extent of the course, the smart young 
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man will sooner or later produce according to his 
lights. At the outset, although he is a college 
graduate, he is an apprentice and he needs and 
expects to be guided by precept and example. In 
the dormitory, in the study hall, in the classroom, 
at meals, he faces the task of absorbing a body of 
law, rules, customs, traditions and attitudes. As 


a coach — and the boys assume he has excelled 
at the game and knows his stuff — he may be 
assigned to a sport in which he has had indifferent 
experience or interest. In the face of all this, it is 
unfair to assume that he should be expected to 
work out his own destiny with only casual and 
superficial guidance. 


A COOPERATIVE COURSE IN SCIENCE 
AND HISTORY 


By Edgar B. Charles and Hugh Coryell ! 


I 


NEW age was ushered in when the atom 

bomb exploded over Japan and people in 

their bewilderment and fright turned to 
the scientists for an explanation of this phe- 
nomenon and for guidance. 


In school the social science department may 
well re-examine and re-evaluate its relations 
with the departments of physical science, and 
vice versa. By no means all social problems 
which confront us today are the result of the 
atomic bomb. Most of them are, rather, the 
result of the sloppy and subjective thinking of 
those who claim to have made a science of the 
study of people, and of the inability or disin- 
clination of those whose field is the laboratory to 
realize that all the problems of the world cannot 
be distilled in a test tube. 

That these two groups of thinkers are at 
odds is a major concern of our schools, since the 
groundwork for such thinking is laid in their 
classrooms and laboratories. And since it is of 
vital importance to the future of the world that 
the social implications of science and the scien- 
tific aspects of society be understood as a single 
basis for a new philosophy in the atomic age, the 
schools must lay the groundwork for the co- 
ordinated thinking which will bring this about, 

An integrated or combined course of study 
is not the answer, for two reasons. 

First, too much specialization is required in 
each field to permit combined or integrated 
presentation. The activities of the laboratory 
and the discussion and debate of the round table 
do not belong in the same classroom. 


Secondly, the colleges are still requiring a 
science course to be a science course and a his- 


tory course to be a history course, and they 
measure the results of each separately. 

A cooperative course, however, can be worked 
out, one in which the need for specialization is 
met and the benefits of coordination are achieved. 
This is a course in which the teachers and 
supervisors who are responstble for the planning 
of the courses plan and work together with due 
respect each for the other’s need for specializa- 
tion and emphasis. 

The science department can help the history 
department in many ways. Generally speaking, 
it can teach orderly, objective thinking. A his- 
tory student too often tends to accept historical 
facts without analyzing them to see what bigger 
thing they are a part of or where cause and 
effect enter into their being. The scientific ap- 
proach can benefit the history student by mak- 
ing him conscious of the many elements that go 
into making up the whole. Also the scientific 
mind is the questioning mind, and in a time of 
change such as we are going through now the 
questioning mind, rather than the mind which 
just accepts, is the effective one. An under- 
standing of the whys of history, of the elements 
which make up social thinking today and yes- 
terday is very important. The science depart- 
ment can point the way here too, by showing the 
student the laboratory method of study. The 
history student can learn how to apply labora- 
tory methods to learning the social sciences. 
He can learn to experiment with social ideas 
just as he does with material ideas. 

The history department can help the science 
department by providing a basis for evaluation 
and an historical perspective with which to 
evaluate scientific cts and the results of ex- 
periments. 


1 Messrs. Charles and Coryell teach science and history respectively at Maumee Valley Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio, 
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II 


At Maumee Valley Country Day School we 
have set up such a program in the tenth grade. 
It serves to provide a link between the elemen- 
tary approach to science and history provided in 
a junior high school course and the more academic 
approach required by high school and college. 

The following is an outline of the course: 


Needs Met by the Course 


1. Learning the techniques and use of tools in scien- 
tific and social thinking as preparation for the 
subsequent academic course. 

2. In a curriculum offering mathematics, English, 
and a language, this course provides for a con- 
tinuity of doth a science and a social studies cur- 
riculum, where, because of some college require- 
ments, one or both might have to be interrupted 
or discontinued. 


Course Plan 


The class meets for two 45-minute classroom periods 
five days a week. All work is done within the class 
period. There is no outside preparation (homework). 
Offered in tenth grade. 


Accreditation 


One unit of college preparation for successfully com- 
pleting a minimum of 36 weeks of double period classes. 


Purpose of the Course 
To acquaint the students with the fundamentals and 
similarity of study techniques in the social and physical 
sciences. In each case, the classroom is a laboratory and 
the teaching emphasis is on use of equipment and knowl- 
edge of fundamental facts and principles basic to further 
study. 


Subject-Matter Covered and Techniques Taught 
SCIENCE 


Text: An Introductory Survey of the Physical Sciences 
by Edgar B. Charles. 


Subject-Matter: 


First Quarter: Both the classwork and laboratory in- 
clude work in weights and measures, matter, Atomic 
Theory, the gas laws, oxygen and hydrogen (including 
word equations), water, the Halogens, nitrogen, sulfur, 
metals, and basic chemical problems. Included in this 
quarter, as in all the others, are as many audio-visual 
aids as are practical and desirable to make the material 
more easily understood and learned. 

Second Quarter: This quarter develops the more im- 
portant concepts of physical geography and meteorology, 
both in the classroom and the laboratory. A greatamount 
of work is done in the laboratory on the interpretation of 
topographic maps and their possible influence on society. 

Third Quarter: Classwork develops the mechanics of 
solids, and the principles of work and machines with con- 
siderable emphasis on the use of correct units in problem 
solving; it also covers the basic principles of current 
electricity, electrical units, cells, laws of resistance, and 
the effects of an electric current. In the laboratory each 
student measures his own horsepower and experiments 
with the inclined plane, pulleys, and simple electrical 
experiments, 





Fourth Quarter: This quarter covers, in class, the 
fundamental concepts of light, including illumination, re- 
flection, refraction, defects of the eye, color, polarization 
and optical instruments. The quarter ends with a dis- 
cussion of things to come in science. Work in the lab- 
oratory includes experiments in magnetic fields, the vol- 
taic cell, the direct current motor, the photometer, index 
- refraction of glass, and image formation by convex 
enses. 


Techniques: 


Correct and spontaneous use of metric system; con- 
verting metric units to English and vice versa; handling 
of physics and chemistry equipment; interpretation of 
scientific information — textbook facts and laboratory 
data; elementary research directed by special questions 
in the text. 

The student is in a laboratory situation most of the 
year. The approach to science is through using the 
laboratory and reference material, with the text as a 
guide over the rougher spots. The social implications of 
the use of force and matter are emphasized in the presen- 
tation and in frequent classroom discussions. 

The student is continually reminded of the scientific 
attitude in approaching problems and interpreting in- 
formation, and flexibility of opinion is encouraged. 


History 

Text: Earlier Ages, by Robinson, Breasted and Smith. 

Study Guide: A series of directed-thought questions 
accompanied by detailed directions. 

Subject-Matter: 

First Quarter: Preview of the middle ages from the 
textbook. 

Second Quarter: Rise and fall of Feudalism. How 
and why did the system come about — how did it func- 
tion — why did it fall? 

Third Quarter: Rise of Nationalism. What is na- 
tionalism — how and why did it start — what needs did 
and does it meet — what is its future? 

Fourth Quarter: Each student writes a paper on the 
rise of Nationalism in one of the following countries: 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Japan, Hol- 
land, the U. S. 

Techniques: 


First Quarter: How to read a textbook. 
Second Quarter: How to take notes from reference 
material. 


Third Quarter: How to organize notes into an outline. 

Fourth Quarter: How to write a term paper. 

The emphasis is on use of social studies reference ma- 
terial for the purpose of writing a term paper. The 
classroom is used as a laboratory; encyclopedias, refer- 
ence books, card files, indexes, guides to periodical liter- 
ature being considered the equipment. 

The end result of such a course as this is 
that history students learn the laboratory tech- 
niques of research, analysis, and evaluation. 
The science students are made aware of the 
social implications of scientific principles and 
discoveries. In both classes, students learn how 
to study the subject, developing habits and atti- 
tudes of mind which will give them a head start 
when they get to college. 
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ARE TEXTBOOKS REALLY NECESSARY? 
By Howell F. Nomer 


Editor’s Note: In submitting this article to the Buttetin, Mr. Nomer wrote: “Most publishers of textbooks look 
on private school people with a feeling that the amount of business there does not warrant the effort which must 
be expended in order to canvass those schools properly. Unless the publisher has a private school agent, the private 
schools are apt to be overlooked in favor of visits to public school boards of education and superintendents. This 
is, unfortunately, a very practical view of the shortest distance between books in the warehouse and dollars in the 
cash register, although to the publisher it means throwing away a goodly amount of business from the private schools. 

“Similarly, textbook publishers feel that a great many private school people regard textbooks as a necessary 
evil which need not be talked about and on which much time need not be spent.” , 


I 


T is my opinion that textbooks are equally as 
] important as good teachers. The latter are 
the craftsmen; the former are the tools with 
which those craftsmen fashion and mold their 
products. Some independent school teachers 
prefer to do without textbooks altogether. This 
is a remarkable achievement in itself and shows 
a substantial grasp of his subject matter by any 
teacher. However, I wonder if perhaps it might 
also be a little unfair to the student to withhold 
from him such a complete picture as is contained 
in the textbook. Besides presenting the body of 
the course in black and white, the textbook is a 
handy reference for the student to supplement 
his classroom lecture periods. It is helpful when 
reviewing for examinations. By means of illus- 
trations, graphs, charts, and diagrams, a text- 
book further assists the student to retain the 
knowledge he has acquired. Why, then, do away 
with so important and integral a part of present- 
day teaching methods? 

How are textbooks made and what makes 
them so important in the educational system? 
And what is the nature of the organization which 
creates the textbooks you now use? The text- 
book industry is unique for the simple reason 
that its products, unlike those of a great many 
businesses, are custom-made to fit your needs. 
The real heart of any textbook-publishing house 
is in its editorial offices, staffed by men and 
women of many years’ classroom experience. 
Through this experience they are able to antici- 
pate your needs, and they are the ones most re- 
sponsible for the careful thought and preparation 
which go into your present textbook. 

I cannot help but feel that too many teachers 
take textbooks for granted. Many do not realize 
the close relationship which exists between school 
people and publishers. Textbooks, as I have 
stated, are tools— products of experienced tool 
makers. Educators, in a sense, are craftsmen; 
many have served long apprenticeships and are 
exceptionally capable of turning out well-edu- 


cated young people. Teachers and publishers 
alike share a heavy responsibility in molding the 
minds and characters of our nation’s future 
leaders. This is especially true of independent 
school educators since, in proportion to the total 
school enrollment of the United States, the pri- 
vate schools have educated a great number of 
our country’s leaders. A good teacher can be 
hindered in his teaching efforts by having to use 
a poor or out-of-date textbook. For there are, 
sad to say, such things as poor textbooks. A 
good teacher will insist on choosing a text him- 
self, and most independent school administrators 
wisely leave this choice to the individual teacher. 
The relationship between school people and pub- 
lisher is essentially simple — good teachers plus 
good textbooks will usually result in well-edu- 
cated youth. 


I] 

Independent school people know what con- 
stitutes a good teacher, for independent schools 
are full of good teachers. What constitutes a 
good textbook, and what are the stages in the 
development of a textbook from its beginning in 
the author’s mind until it reaches the student? 


Many manuscripts come unsolicited to the 
editorial offices of a textbook publisher. Often, 
however, it is the agent in the field who knows a 
certain person whose teaching experience and 
general knowledge of the subject qualify him to 
make a valuable contribution to the textbook 
field. The agent, therefore, is often initially re- 
sponsible for bringing manuscripts to the atten- 
tion of the company’s editorial staff. Once the 
manuscript has been approved, author and 
editor work closely together in setting up the 
format of the book — fixing the number of 
pages, deciding the style of type, and selecting 
illustrations. Shortly before the book is released, 
the advertising department, with the help of the 
author, prepares one or more descriptive circulars 
about the text. These circulars are sent out to 
schools and are designed to give an idea of the 
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content and purpose of the new book. Soon after 
the circular has been received, the agent brings 
around a copy of the book itself for inspection. 

Even though the text itself is complete, there 
are further developments which enhance the 
value of a textbook. The workbook and teacher’s 
manual are designed and made available in order 
to save all-too-precious teaching time. The bene- 
fit of many years’ classroom experience goes into 
the teachers’ helps which are compiled, with the 
help of the publisher’s editorial staff, by the 
author-teacher himself. Good teachers un- 
doubtedly have the same ideas, or as good ones, 
as those contained in the workbook and the 
teacher’s manual but they just haven’t the time 
or resources to put them together in complete 
form. 

Still another important stage in the develop- 
ment of a textbook is the compilation of a list of 
related audio and visual supplementary materials 
in that particular subject. A typical list will 
suggest films and records to be used in conjunc- 
tion with different sections of the text and will 
also state the sources from which these materials 
may be obtained. Audio-visual teaching is a 
comparatively new thing in education, and text- 
book publishers, through the editorial staff and 
field agents, must ke~ abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in the field. Obviously this is neces- 
sary from the point of view of staying in the 
business. It is important, too, since it prevents a 
company from growing stale and provides a 
constant supply of modern, up-to-date tools for 
the craftsmen. Some of the nation’s leading text- 
book publishers maintain full-time staffs to draw 
up lists of correlated audio and visual teaching 
aids for their textbooks. 

A worthwhile service rendered the teacher by 
the publisher is the frequent publication of ser- 
vice bulletins, drawn up by the company’s staff 
of researchers and sent out to you free on re- 
quest. These service bulletins contain valuable 
information about Language Arts, Reading, 
English, Vocabulary, and similar topics. They 
are intended to be of help in keeping you, and the 
publisher too, abreast of the latest trends and 
doings in various aspects of education and 
teaching. 


III 


The publisher, then, is interested in the 
teacher. He welcomes constructive criticism of 
his textbooks. He looks forward to learning of 
personal ideas whether by mail or by interview. 


And he is particularly pleased when a teacher 
drops into his office, to look over books or to 
discuss some pet educational philosophy. 


In judging the relative value of textbooks, the 
publisher’s point of view may be slightly biased, 
of course, but in a sense he has the advantage of 
seeing both sides through his own publishing 
staff, which includes a great many teachers. The 
publisher is after your business, true; it would be 
hypocritical to disavow such an intention. But 
he realizes, too, that publishers, like independent 
schools, turn out the best products because both 
are based on a system of free competition, with- 
out restraining controls from outside. In order to 
survive in a system of free competition, both 
independent school and publisher must turn out 
first-rate products. For one reason or another, 
some teachers have formed the opinion that text- 
books are valueless and a waste of time. _I feel 
that such teachers, fortunately, are in the minor- 
ity. Nevertheless it is at them that this article is 
especially directed. By showing what careful 
thought goes into the preparation of a modern 
textbook, I hope this article will have some in- 
fluence in pointing out to such teachers the error 
of their ways. For, to my mind, textbooks are 
necessary! 








REMEMBER THESE DATES! 


The Secondary Education Board will hold its 
twenty-fourth Annual Conference at the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C., on Friday and Satur- 
day, February 24 and 25, 1950. 


The program will be carefully planned so that, 
as far as possible, advantage is taken of the re- 
sources of the nation’s capital. 




















THE VALUE OF SCHOOL LATIN FOR 
COLLEGE STUDIES 


There has just been published in mimeographed 
form a pamphlet entitled The Value of School Latin 
for College Studies telling students what college pro- 
fessors at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton think of 
Latin as training for college studies. No state- 
ment is from a Latin or Greek professor. 

This pamphlet may be obtained from 


Wituiam H. MarneE_t, 

Boston Public Latin School, 

Avenue Louis Pasteur, Boston, Mass. 
Single copies 10 cents each. 
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WANTED: UNCELESTIAL ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 


By George W. Taylor ! 


I 


HAT is it in private-school English teach- 
ers, I ask, that makes them rank them- 
selves as the secret custodians of educa- 

tion, the foremost moulders of the young mind, 
and the spiritual guardians of youth? Oh, let 
the algebra teacher teach algebra; let the chem- 
istry teacher unroll his strange formulas and 
combustive laboratory experiments; let the Latin 
teacher mumble through his drills and cough 
out rules for the subjunctive: but the English 
teacher!— good Lord, NO! Shocking indeed 
that he should concern himself only with reading 
and writing! He must go beyond the stilted re- 
quirements! He must lead his students to the 
True, the Beautiful, the Good. He must elevate 
their souls. He is Shakespeare, Plato, St. Fran- 
cis, Edmund Wilson. Indeed, he is omniscient! 

He is God. 

Now, why is it that this divine privilege is 
reserved only for English teachers? 

After all, to be God and to teach spelling at 
the same time is a job more than dual. In the 
first place (and the first place is enough), if our 
English teacher is a God, he is no longer only an 
English teacher. There are, you know, other 
celestial obligations. 

I propose, therefore, that the Gods move out 
of the classrooms and that teachers move in. I 

ropose a shocking proposal: I propose that 
English teachers teach English. 


II 


The so-called English course has in recent 
years become increasingly a catch-all. In addi- 
tion to the necessary duty of teaching how to 
write, and such disagreeable disciplines as spell- 
ing, many English teachers now concern them- 
selves with Public Speaking, Library Method, 
Newspaper Procedure, World Events, the Art of 
Thinking, Semantics, Sociology (with projects), 
Philosophic Methodology, Psychology (of 
course), Indexology, Synonymology, Antony- 
mology, and all the other awful o/ogies which 
have already arisen from jet-propulsion, the 
comic book and television. (As a matter of fact, 
one English text that I have come across devotes 


a picture to a television set, asks questions about 
television, and suggests a few television-pro- 
jects!) 

And all this in addition to “preparing the 
student for life!” 

Perhaps a more constructive aim for the 
teacher would be to prepare his students to meet 
stiff requirements for writing good English and 
reading with discipline. 


Ill 


I have suggested that English teachers teach 
only English. 

Teach spelling — horrible as that duty is — 
until the student knows how to spell. Make him 
spell. Teach sentence form: show the student 
how to vary structure, vary length. Teach the 
writing of the paragraph: teach coherence, “hy- 
dramatic” smoothness (after all, General Motors 
can achieve it); teach over-all organization. 
Demonstrate the necessity of an introduction 
and conclusion. Show the student the logic of 
good writing. 

Require him to make sense. Have him read 
aloud his own fuzzy, incomprehensible passages. 
Make him ashamed of poor expression. Drill 
him in good usage. 

Above all, require him to write, write, write. 
And to rewrite. Give him as many papers as 
you can possibly handle, for he won’t make 
sense on paper today if he has not written in 
the past month, any more than he could make 
sense on the football field if he had never 
scrimmaged. 

What to write about? 

Anything! 

But be sure to have him write often on his 
assigned reading. 

IV 

This brings us to the second, and last, duty 
of the English teacher. 

To read well is a discipline. A college stu- 
dent does not read about the adventures of Peter 
Rabbit because the adventures of Peter Rabbit 
have long ago been mastered and understood. 
And, most teachers will agree, we do not assign 
Nordhoff and Hall in the preparatory school be- 


1 Mr. Taylor is head of the English department at Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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cause — no matter how good these books may 
be — the boys will have mastered them any- 
way. We should, it seems clear, teach books 
that are good books, often that are difficult 
books. We teach Shakespeare in the upper 
grades at least. And we require that the plays 
be understood. 

But it is too often the case that Shakespeare 
is mot understood. Sometimes the teacher him- 
self does not understand the plays thoroughly, 
either because he has not read them carefully 
enough or because he is sure he knows them — 
after all, he got a B in Shakespeare at college. 
Truly, though, most college Shakespeare courses 
are deplorably taught; at any rate, the plays are 
usually discussed mainly from an interpretive 
point of view. And boys in school need more 
than interpretive flights. They need facts. 
They must be tested on facts. And facts sooner 
or later lead to indisputable interpretation. 

For three years I taught Macbeth without 
realizing the fact that in the murder scene Mac- 
beth hears the praying voices not in Duncan’s 
chamber, but outside Donalbain’s door. I didn’t 
even realize that the voices could not possibly 
emanate from the heavily drugged grooms. I 
blush. I was inadequately prepared to teach the 
play. And now, typically, I always put to my 
students a question on this very point. I often 
ask of them more than college ever asked of me. 
And because I ask more of them, they work: 
they work hard: they know Macbeth because 
they are required to know Macbeth. 

Interpretive lectures on Shakespeare have 
their place; subjective lectures on the theory of 
the novel have ¢heir place, too (though I don’t 
know where); but a lecture fails if the student 
has neglected to read thoroughly the play or 
novel under discussion. 

Because I’m young, I remember my own 
school-sins. Many were the books I did not 
read when I was in school; many more, in col- 
lege. And yet I did well enough in English as 
far as marks were concerned. But I shouldn’t 
have. I therefore warn the English teacher who 
himself was conscientious as a student, that to- 
morrow in class there will be students who have 
not read carefully (or at all) their assignments, 
and who will go undiscovered. They may be 
imaginative, they may express themselves well; 
but they haven’t read their assignment. If they 
have not read the reading, should they get 
credit? 

So I recommend disciplined reading — that 
kind of reading which is surely a “preparation 
for life,” and a good life, too. 





_ Now, of course, reading and writing go hand 
in hand. One cannot exist easily without the 
other. They are like the two sexes. 


Therefore, a moral! If the teacher wants 
his student to read well and write understand- 
ably, he requires the boy to write often upon the 
assigned reading. The dual test is comprehen- 
sive. The student must have read his assign- 
ment in order to discuss it: and he must write 
on it lucidly in order to pass English. How 
simple! How amazing! How uncelestial! At 
last, English is English, and television is tele- 
vision! And preparation for life is forgotten in 
the discipline of living. 


V 

Thus the course is determined. How is there 
time to discuss last Saturday’s movie, or have a 
debate upon the ethics of a Santa Claus, when 
there isn’t time enough to show a boy how to 
spell his words, vary his sentences, smooth out 
his paragraphs, and organize his papers? Haven’t 
we got a big enough job right here to keep our 
classes busy for our measly annual quota of 
about 175 classes? Can’t we remember that 
Thackeray rewrote some of Vanity Fair sixteen 
times before he was satisfied with it? And aren’t 
we convinced that at least some of our boys need 
more training than Thackeray? Won’t we re- 
lent? Can’t we appreciate the fact that the 
French teacher in the next room is busying him- 
self and his class with French? Can’t we busy 
ourselves with English? 

Ask the colleges this question: “Have we 
taught our candidates to write standard, accept- 
able English?” Ask the parent or the adie 
girl friend: “Would you trust John to write a 
lengthy letter — without help — applying for a 
lucrative job?” Or ask just this: Do you trust 
your own students’ writing ability? Will they 
get no aid in filling out college applications? 
Does their writing stand as an example of what 
you can teach? 

In other words, have you taught English — 
or have you given a hodgepodge? Was your aim 
to inspire, and yet did the course slop into 
nothing but an emotional circus? 

Are not the truly inspiring teachers those 
who love their subject so much that they are 
anxious to do nothing else but teach it, and it 
alone? Is not, therefore, the inspiring English 
teacher he who loves English so much that he 
considers it of primary importance that his stu- 
dents read their books with sympathy and write 
their papers with clarity? 
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When shall we learn that English — good 
writing and sympathetic reading — is a disci- 
pline, a discipline for the betterment of life: and 
that the best way an English teacher can pre- 
pare a boy for life is to get down to work and 
teach him what must be taught? 

Let’s relinquish our divinity and come down 
to earth. We’re needed there! 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Do you know the four-page leaflet Foreign 
Language Notes, which is issued three times a year? 
The subscription price is only 50 cents. Write to 
the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass., 
for a sample copy. 

















POSSIBILITIES OF PROFESSIONAL 
CONSULTATION’ 


By Dana L. Farnsworth, M.D2 


I 
V aan kinds of counselling services for 


students in secondary schools and colleges 
have sprung up in the last few years, 
some directed by psychiatrists, others by psy- 
chologists and still others by interested faculty 
members who have not had special training for 
such work but who have recognized a need and are 
endeavoring to meet it as best they can. Just what 
does this movement represent? If it means that 
the individual teacher need no longer give serious 
thought to his role as a source of guidance to his 
students but can confine himself to teaching the 
content of his subject matter, then the tendency 
is deplorable and in the long run may lead to 
tragic consequences. If, on the contrary, it re- 
flects a desire to bring to the educational insti- 
tution the body of principles now being prac- 
ticed and developed by all those workers inter- 
ested in mental health, then it is definitely a 
move in the right direction. Just as psychia- 
tric treatment ideally should strive for greater 
independence, freedom and responsibility on the 
part of the individual patient, so a counselling 
program in a secondary school has as one of its 
aims the growth of maturity, responsibility for 
himself as well as other human beings, and a 
spirit of cooperation, in each student who makes 
use of its services. It also acts with the assump- 
tion that teachers will be aided to become better 
counsellors of their students on general matters, 
rather than that they abdicate this function to 
the specialist in the field. 
Of the different persons who engage in pro- 
fessional consultation in schools, the psychiatrist 
is the one who has had the most extensive and 


broadly based training, and it is psychiatric con- 
sultation that I shall have in mind throughout 
this paper. 


II 

The scope of the consultant’s activity is con- 
siderably broader than the mere treatment of 
boys who have developed emotional or mental 
illness. Group attitudes, environmental influ- 
ences, improper living conditions, prejudices and 
faculty-student relations all play a part in pro- 
moting or undermining mental health, and the 
psychiatrist needs to pay a good deal of atten- 
tion to these morale factors. There is a very 
real difference between practicing psychiatry on 
a school campus, and the mere psychiatric treat- 
ment of students. Instead of emphasizing the 
treatment of sick students, the school ‘psychia- 
trist is interested in preventing the illness by 
correcting conditions that cause such lack of 
adjustment. 

Treatment of the emotionally disturbed stu- 
dent, usually referred to as psychotherapy, may 
be divided into two main types: one concerned 
with the solution of environmental and physical 
problems, the other with the uncovering and 
understanding of deep, involved mental mechan- 
isms. As a rule, if a student is so disturbed that 
he requires such deep, definitive psychotherapy, 
he is probably too ill to remain in school and 
should be advised to withdraw for treatment 
until he is able to resume his school work with 
his handicap partially or completely removed. 
The consultant will be of great service to the 
school as well as to the student and his family 
in making the decision as to whether or not such 


1This paper was read in the Boys’ Day Schools Section of the Twenty-third Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board 


(March 4 and 5, 1949). 


2 Dr. Farnsworth is Medical Director of the Mass, Institute of Technology. 
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a disturbed student should withdraw, and in 
helping with arrangements for proper manage- 
ment. In addition, he should have much of the 
responsibility for determining if and when the 
student should return to that particular school. 
However, the greatest field of usefulness of the 
psychiatric consultant lies in the management 
of students who become involved in conflicts 
that are comparatively easily understood and 
resolvable, but which if neglected or unsolved, 
may have serious consequences. The encourag- 
ing feature of professional work at this age 1s 
that habit patterns have not yet become too 
strongly fixed, the personality is still develop- 
ing, and a little wise treatment of an understand- 
ing sort is much more likely to be effective than 
when given after the personality has been per- 
manently distorted. 

Any student who is obviously out of step 
with his environment may profit by professional 
consultation. He may show this inability to 
adjust by a sudden lowering of grades, by undue 
aggression, excessive shyness, jealousy, retreat 
from social activities, lack of interest, emotional 
instability, impulsive, erratic or anti-social be- 
havior, cutting classes, queer mannerisms, and 
in many other ways. Occasionally the content 
of a term paper or theme discloses anxiety or 
severe maladjustment.: The usual causes of such 
symptoms are family conflict at home which 
undermines the student’s security, sexual prob- 
lems, inability to choose a vocation or field of 
study, or failure to develop independent habit 
and thought patterns to replace those formed 
while in a dependent relationship to his parents. 
The secondary school is usually the place where 
the student makes his first away-from-home 
adjustment. 

Physical handicaps that a student has, or 
thinks he has, assume inordinate proportions at 
the secondary school age. The boy with acne 
not only needs treatment for his skin disorder 
but far more urgently he needs facts and a set of 
attitudes to cope with the folklore that has 

rown up around this ailment. A residual de- 
Foct from poliomyelitis, big ears, thick-lensed 
glasses, obesity, slow development of sexual 
characteristics, and other physical handicaps 
cause severe emotional suffering and offer an 
opportunity both for teaching the patient how 
to adapt himself to his handicap and for teach- 
ing others how to be genuinely considerate of 
those less fortunate than himself. 

In this field no set rules can be laid down, and 
each individual who shows signs of insecurity, 
unhappiness, or any form of maladaptation to 





his environment must be considered as a separate 
problem to be studied with no fixed precon- 
ceived theories in mind as to how his difficulties 
arose. There is no room for the faddist in this 


field. 
III 


In college years psychiatrists frequently note 
residual anxiety from traumatic events that oc- 
curred earlier in the student’s career, and it 
seems only reasonable to suppose that the earlier 
the harmful effect of emotional trauma is coun- 
teracted the more free the individual is to devote 
his energies to normal, emotional growth and 
development. The boy or girl who is unhappy 
because of family strife may need help in learn- 
ing how to cope with anxiety and insecurity. 
Indeed he may be entirely unaware that family 
friction is partly the cause of his own anxiety. 
If he has developed faulty habits during child- 
hood, the earlier he learns to replace them by 
more mature habits, the easier and better it is 
for him. This period is also a very important 
one in the formation and molding of significant 
attitudes concerning sexuality. In the college 
years numerous situations arise which indicate 
that a transient sexual experience which seemed 
of no particular importance at the time may 
later cause great anxiety and regret, frequently 
unwarranted. The psychiatrist may thus be of 
considerable help in advising school officials as 
to the merits or defects of the sexual education 
program. 

Much emphasis has been placed in recent 
years on the necessity for the removal or mitiga- 
tion of prejudices, superstitions, and narrow 
group loyalties. These ends can be accomplished 
much more readily at the preparatory school 
level than at the college level, deal the influ- 
ences in both periods should be consistent. A 
steady persistent emphasis on real democracy, 
the dignity of the human being, and the broad- 
ening of group loyalties to include all human 
beings is an aim of education which the psychia- 
trist should share with all his colleagues on a 
school’s faculty. 


IV 


There are unfortunately numerous obstacles 
to the formation of an efficient consultation 
service. Among these are the expense involved, 
fear that such a service will attract neurotic stu- 
dents, and by no means least, the difficulty in 
obtaining a properly trained person, particularly 
in areas far removed from metropolitan centers. 
Some school administrators think of neurosis as 
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being synonymous with weakness, while others 
fear the whole problem and want to have none 
of it. Fortunately, these are readily met when 
a consultant actually proves his usefulness by 
handling in a smooth manner a series of prob- 
lems which had formerly taxed the ingenuity 
of everyone concerned. 


Many school officials are sincerely convinced 
that such a consultation program is not needed 
because they are not aware of the existence of 
emotional problems in their students, aside from 
the occasional boy or girl who becomes so ill 
that he must be taken out of school. Such blind- 
ness is understandable but none the less regret- 
table. It is most difficult to determine with com- 
plete accuracy how many students will need 
help in a given year, but the experience of most 
workers in this field indicates that ten to fifteen 
percent of the total enrollment of any school 
would profit by psychiatric help.! 


If it is granted that some form of professional 
consultation is needed and desirable in the 
scholastic setting, then the choice as to who shall 
do it, and how the service shall be organized and 
financed becomes a very practical consideration. 
As implied previously, the best solution is ac- 
complished when a school is so situated that it 
can obtain the services of a suitable psychiatrist 
who can spend enough time on the campus to 
gain an intimate knowledge of the school and 
who is well enough acquainted with faculty 
members and student leaders that close coopera- 
tion can be maintained on all mutual problems. 
Unfortunately, the need for psychiatrists with 
the requisite training, experience, and aptitudes 
far exceeds the supply available, and it is not 
likely that this need will be met in the next 
several years. If the ideal must be compromised 
by those schools who are unable to get a psychia- 
trist, the duties of the consultant should then 
logically be performed by a physician of broad 
training and warm interest in human beings, or 
by a psychologist who is skilled in counselling 
and who recognizes his limitations with respect 
to physical disorders. Much can be said for the 
desirability of either of these two types of pro- 
fessional training, but in essence it is the kind of 
person the counsellor is that is of most impor- 
tance; if he has the proper attitudes, he can 
make himself very valuable in such a position. 
In either case, recognition of his own limitations 
is of vital importance. 


V 

I have previously stated that the personality 
of the consultant is of prime importance; pos- 
sibly after the principles of mental hygiene have 
been better systematized and clarified this may 
not be so. In the meantime he needs to be a 
person who has great respect for people as in- 
dividuals, who believes that all behavior has 
real and adequate causes, that people have great 
capacity for adjustment, and that personal atti- 
tudes are extremely significant, both for the 
satisfaction of the individual and as a determi- 
nant of the quality of his relationships to others.? 
He should be really tolerant, not given to too 
great dogmatism, have a capacity for growth 
and adjustment, be patient and cheerful, objec- 
tive, and not apt to go to extremes in any direc- 
tion. In other words we should expect a rather 
high degree of emotional stability in the con- 
sultant himself. 


After the proper paragon has been found for 
this position, it must be borne in mind that he 
works for clarification and understanding of the 
patient’s problem and does not give direct ad- 
vice on major life decisions of the individual. 
He must be given sufficient freedom and confi- 
dence so that he does not become an agent of the 
disciplinary office. His job is not to find out 
who is right but what is right. Naturally he 
will be consulted in disciplinary situations but 
always with the thought in mind that he pre- 
vents possible injustice rather than administers 
punishment to some student who may not be 
entirely responsible for his acts. Likewise he 
will always respect the confidence of his patients 
even when he is aware of many things which are 
contrary to school rules or customs. If some 
extraordinary situation demands a violation of 
this rule, action should always be preceded by 
a conference with the student or students 
affected, and the reasons explicitly stated to 
them and their consent gained. If this is not 
done, the consultant loses confidence and respect 
as well as most of his usefulness. 


In addition to the help that a consultant can 
render by the treatment of students who are 
emotionally ill and by cooperating with admin- 
istrative officials and faculty members in the 
solution of problems having emotional connota- 
tions, there remains a major job to be done in 
the permeation of mental hygiene principles 


14 Health Program for Colleges, National Tuberculosis Association, New York, 1948, page 88. 
2 Rennie and Woodward, Mental Health in Modern Society, page 197, New York, 1948, 
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throughout every department of the institution, 
as well as in the surrounding community. This 
task is far too big for psychiatrists or psycholo- 
gists alone but must be shared by all those who 





have anything to do with facilitating harmoni- 
ous interpersonal relations. In a sense the con- 
sultant should be constantly working to make 
his own position unnecessary. 


FROM OUR READERS 


The Author Defends Himself 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 

BULLETIN: 

I have just finished reading Mr. McGiffert’s 
“Reading for Today, a Rebuttal.”! May I be 
allowed to answer this rebuttal? In the first 
place, I think Mr. McGiffert has confused what 
he calls “gratuitous assumption” with a method 
of reasoning called “‘suppressed premise.” That 
method I employed more than once in my ar- 
ticle, thinking that educated readers would 
understand it. Secondly, is it reasonable, if I 
am one of a large “chorus,” that the whole 
chorus can be entirely wrong on all points? 
Thirdly, how can anyone who states flatly, as I 
do, a belief in God be accused of materialism, a 
philosophy which precludes belief in the Deity? 
To relieve Mr. McGiffert’s mind as to my evil 
effect on the young — breaking down their faith 
in the old gods and teaching them to worship 
new ones — I should like to say that I have no 
intention of putting into practice immediately 
the views that I express in my article. I believe 
that one should always be questioning the very 
premises of one’s thought while at the same time 
acting day by day as though those premises 
were utterly valid. 

Now as to concessions. I am willing to con- 
cede that I could have chosen better illustrations 
(and they were illustrations and not “odd allu- 
sions”) in a number of places. However, be- 
cause I confine my examples to nineteenth cen- 
tury literature, it does not follow that I was 
trying to choose absurdities for comparison, or 
that I was ignorant of the extent of English or 
classical literature. How someone who con- 
centrated in English literature at Harvard, and 
who read widely in all periods of literature as a 
child, could be as ignorant as Mr. McGiffert 
says I am, is amusing. By the way, although 
“Once more unto the breach, dear friends,” 
would have no appeal for G.I.’s, it did have 
enough appeal to Mr. Winston Churchill for him 
to quote it in one of his radio addresses of the 
last war. That’s the reason I used it. 

But I haven’t yet reached the heart of the 
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matter; here it is. Near the beginning of his 
article, Mr. McGiffert questions my statement 
that the chasm between the scientist and the 
multitude must be bridged, and in the last para- 
graph of his rebuttal he says “that the function 
of literature is to give enjoyment and under- 
standing of the whole vast potential of human life, 
intellectual and emotional; physical and imagina- 
tive; good and bad; past and present. It is to 
sharpen our perceptions and to broaden our 
sympathies.” I maintain that for the great ma- 
jority, the many and high purposes which Mr. 
McGiffert assigns to literature have not been 
realized, will not be, and cannot be, to anywhere 
near the extent that he imagines. Notice that 
I say for the great majority. I do not say that 
I, for one, do not like literature, that I am not 
fond of reading, or that I am incapable of hard 
thinking about the problems, psychological and 
moral, that the great stories of mankind often 
raise. What I do say is that unless the bridging 
of the chasm previously spoken of is accom- 
plished, the great majority are going to grow up 
with an intellectual equipment so far removed 
from the thought processes of scientists as to 
amount to a sort of dualism. 


My insistence on the learning of scientific 
facts was not, as Mr. McGiffert supposes, just 
for the purpose of gaining facts, but it was to 
enable the great majority to reason intelligently 
about scientific matters. One cannot read in 
the newspapers about supersonic flight and stra- 
tospheric jet planes and form no conclusions 
from the reading. The implications, at least, of 
scientific progress must enter the layman’s mind 
if we are to have any connection between hu- 
mane literature and the education of scientists. 
Decidedly, I do not wish to abandon the great 
literary works of our forefathers, but I am fre- 
quently alarmed at the immense knowledge and 
consequent tremendous concepts which the scien- 
tists have. 

One of the implications of the progress of 
science is the religious one. I am not so old- 
fashioned as to dig up the dead and buried horse 
of Science Versus Religion. That would indeed 
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create a mythical dilemma. Nor do I propose to 
deliver religion in a neat package. I want to in- 
sist on the tremendous importance of the reli- 
gious spirit in the present situation of the world. 
Without the guiding hand of a strong and real 
religion, we can easily split apart. I am inter- 
ested in making the Christian religion so vivid 
that we will have some protection against the 
threatening disaster ahead of us, which brings 
me right around to the first proposition which I 


will state again flatly and without concession. 
The proposition is this, that no matter how 
much all of us, (including myself) care about the 
great literature of the past and of the present, it 
has not done the job which Mr. McGiffert 
claims for it, nor can it. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. Huntincron THompson, 
The Rectory School, 
Pomfret, Conn. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Robert C. Atmore!, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


HE Audio-Visual Aids Notes in the last 
issue of the BULLETIN were concerned 
almost entirely with the use of motion 
picture films as teaching aids. Many teachers 
feel that motion pictures are not the most useful 
kind of aids, but prefer slides, filmstrips, and the 
use of an opaque projector. 

The projection equipment for opaque ma- 
terial has many uses besides that of showing 
opaque pictures. An opaque projector is excel- 
lent for showing the students their own papers. 
In English courses some teachers advise students 
to write within margins which will fit the open- 
ing of the projector. When the papers are cor- 
rected, the teacher shows the papers on_the 
screen for consideration by the entire class. Pen- 
manship, faulty sentence structure, spelling, and 
general orderliness are magnified in an impres- 
sive way. Usually the teacher needs to say very 
little; fellow students’ comments will be com- 
pelling. History teachers have used the pro- 
jector for many of the same purposes. How 
well an essay type answer is organized can be 
judged by the teacher and the entire class. 
Mathematics teachers have found that project- 
ing geometry papers is a stimulus to neatness 
and orderliness in writing proofs and drawing 
figures. More frequently used techniques are 
showing the page of a book which the teacher 
does not want to ask the class to read individ- 
ually and showing pictures or articles clipped 
from magazines or other sources. 

Slides and filmstrips offer an opportunity to 
teach the picture in a way that is not possible 
with a motion picture film. A criticism of mo- 
tion picture films— that they go so fast that 
one does not retain much even after briefing by 
the teacher —is not applicable to slides and 
filmstrips. Many teachers feel that unless mo- 


tion is really needed to portray a subject, one 
can reach students more quickly and more im- 
pressively with still pictures. Slide and film- 
strip projectors are much more reasonably priced 
than any other equipment. 

Too often heard today is the misunderstand- 
ing as to whether audio-visual aids can substi- 
tute for the teacher. Of course audio-visual aids 
can never substitute for the teacher and are not 
intended to do so. We repeat the statement, 
which may seem so obvious to many, only be- 
cause we have heard so many people say or im- 
ply such a misunderstanding. Pictures, records, 
films, etc., are audio-visual aids, as they are 
named, and they are meant to be used to supple- 
ment the teaching which only a teacher can do. 
Persons interested in the use of audio-visual aids 
believe more firmly than ever that the teacher 
is the essential and most important part of any 
teaching process. Without the teacher very 
little is ever accomplished. Books, blackboards, 
and maps have not substituted for the teacher 
— or should not, if they have, in any classroom. 
A teacher will preview and teach a picture or a 
record just as he “previews” and teaches the 
assignment in a textbook. We urge teachers to 
take time to explore the uses of these materials 
for their individual classes, especially in subjects 
which they teach annually. Not all audio-visual 
aids are useful, but a helpful audio-visual aid 
should not be overlooked by any teacher simply 
because it is a new material which does require 
different teaching techniques. We urge teach- 
ers to read in educational publications articles 
recording experiments in teaching certain sub- 
jects faster and more thoroughly through the 
use _ these aids. 

Language teachers will want to read the com- 
ing issue of Foreign Language Notes. In it will 


1Mr. Atmore is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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be found an illuminating discussion of the use of 
mechanical aids in teaching modern languages. 
Language teachers and others interested are 
urged to read this discussion which was stimu- 
lated by Mr. Grew’s talk in the Modern Lan- 


age Section of the recent SEB Annual Con- 
eames. Recommended also are one article on 
the now famous Cornell program and one article 
on the Louisiana State University program — 
both in the February issue of Hispania. 


EDUCATION BY TELEVISION 


Long noted as a city of schools and famed asa 
great world educational center, Philadelphia is 
now adding to her enviable reputation in being 
the first city in the world to begin real experi- 
ments with television as an educational medium. 
Much has been said about the use of television in 
teaching and a great deal has been written on this 
theory, but until the present, practically nothing 
has been done along these lines. However, today 
in Philadelphia, for the first time, full scale 
experiments are being conducted. 

Philadelphia’s Philco Corporation, Television 
Station WPTZ, and twenty Philadelphia and 
Suburban Schools have joined hands in a series 
of fascinating educational programs. 

It has long been felt that television would be 
the most efficient educational medium ever de- 
vised by man. The reasons for this were many. 
First of all was the fact that ninety-eight percent 
of all an individual learns is absorbed through the 
sense of sight and hearing. Television, of course, 
brings a message to these two senses simultane- 
ously, simplifying learning. The armed services 
were quick to grasp this theory during World 
War II when they used sound films to instruct 
both officers and men. Television, also, can bring 
to a vast audience the greatest authorities on any 
given subject, imparting their knowledge to a 
large group at one and the same time. 

These thoughts have been expressed many 
times by educators; but they had never actually 
been tried up to the present time. 

Through the vision of Dr. Edwin W. Adams, 
Associate Superintendent of Philadelphia’s 
Schools and the cooperation of Philco and 
Station WPTZ, education by television is now an 
actuality in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Adams contacted twenty Philadelphia 
and suburban schools to see if they would be 
interested in participating in these television 
experiments in education. The reaction was 
enthusiastic and unanimous. The following 
schools requested that they be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the programs: 

Upper Darby Senior High School, Norristown Senior 
High School, on Bartram Senior High School, Frank- 
ford Senior High School, Germantown Senior High 
School, High School for Girls, Roxborough Senior High 
School, Bok Vocational-Technical School, Hallahan 


Catholic High School, Little Flower Catholic High 
School for Girls, Northeast Catholic High School, West 
Philadelphia Catholic High School for Boys, Abington 
Senior High School, Cheltenham Senior High School, 
Haverford Township Senior High School, Lansdowne 
High School, Lower Merion Senior High School, Radnor 
Township High School, Girard College, and William 
Penn Charter School. 

On Wednesday, March 2, the first in a series 
of thirty-nine educational programs was inau- 
gurated over Station WPTZ. This first program 
was a salute to the new medium of television and 
explained, in a non-technical way, just how tele- 
vision worked, from the time the picture was 
taken until it appeared on the screen of a 
receiver. 

This new educational series of programs 
which began thus auspiciously on March 2 will 
continue to be seen every Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday through the 27th of May from 2 until 
2:30 P.M. over station WPTZ. 

In each of the twenty schools mentioned 
above, the Philco Corporation installed a brand 
new, large screened television receiver, where it 
could be most advantageously viewed by the 
greatest number of students. For example one is 
strategically located in the Auditorium of the 
Roxborough Senior High School, where approxi- 
mately four hundred students may gather at one 
time to learn something new in a new medium. 

The programs themselves vary to cover a 
wide range of scholastic subjects from a science 
demonstration to a sports clinic, from a round 
table discussion to a dramatic presentation. In 
many cases teachers and their pupils play the 
principal roles in the programs. In some in- 
stances the students are addressed by the 
leaders in the educational world and by men 
prominent in civic life. The programs cover 
subjects that are of interest to every young 
man and woman in school today. 

Thus, Philadelphia, one of the greatest cen- 
ters of education and television in the world 
today takes a great stride forward in the develop- 
ment of both. The contributions of Philadel- 
phia’s schools, Station WPTZ and the Philco 
Corporation toward the permanent use of tele- 
vision in education will be hailed by the industry 
and by educators everywhere. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 


The Little Things Count 


“The Little Things Count” has_ been sug- 
gested as a topic for the public relations page of 
the Buttetin. The little things, I believe, are 
the result of thoughtfulness, good manners, and 
good breeding. It is often the little attentions 
on the part TW issilents faculty, or staff members 
that are remembered more than some formal 
program sponsored by a school. It is the per- 
sonal element, the contact with a personality 
which, for the outsider, temporarily represents 
the character of the school. 

The amenities, then, can have a great influ- 
ence in making friends for a school. One school 
has offered for many years a cup to that boy who 
was judged most thoughtful throughout the year. 

Since people are so affected by this personal 
element, we must be on the alert to prevent any 
thoughtless deed or action which might seriously 
damage the school’s reputation. 

The following are a few “Little Things” that 
have been gleaned from various sources. 


Hospitality: Many schools have student or 
joint student-faculty committees which greet 
guests on special occasions, which take guests 
on a tour of the school, or aid them in other 
ways. This graciousness is not the duty only of 
the committee; a// students are expected to offer 
information and assistance to strangers on the 
campus. 

Visiting teams are generally met by a com- 
mittee and, after games, home team members 
act as hosts at any social gathering. 

Under this heading we should mention such 
physical aids to visitors as adequate directional 
signs and parking facilities. 

Faculty members are effective public rela- 
tions agents when they entertain friends at the 
school. 

Student and faculty sponsor systems for new 
students are also common in many schools. 
Sponsors greet the new student upon his arrival 
at school and guide him during the period of 
orientation as well as aid him throughout the 
year. The informal gatherings or “feeds” at the 
houses of faculty members and the little odd 
jobs, such as sewing on buttons, performed by 
faculty wives, are long remembered. 


Service: Townspeople are invited to attend 
many school functions. When the Christmas 
musica! service of one of our schools became so 


popular that existing facilities could no longer 
take care of the numbers who wished to attend, 
it was decided to give two presentations. It 
was a little experiment but one which proved 
worthwhile. 

A few of our schools offer ski instruction to 
youngsters in the town and maintain student 
forest fire and ski patrols. 

Sports calendars and calendars of monthly 
events are sent out by some schools to alumni or 
friends in the community. 

School facilities such as auditoriums, tennis 
courts, playing fields, and swimming pools are 
offered to responsible groups in the community. 


Friendliness — Thoughtfulness: One head- 
master used to send a birthday card to every 
student in the school. Another had a birthday 
cake served in the dining room to each student 
whose birthday fell during the school year. 

Sick students appreciate cards, letters, and 
visits from fellow students and faculty members. 

Students in some schools show their appre- 
ciation of services rendered by staff members by 
collecting a Christmas fund for them. Appre- 
ciation for special dinners is often shown by a 
cheer for the kitchen staff. 

These are only a few of the little things that 


prove worthwhile from a public relations stand- 
point. 


Community Service 


“The spirit of community enterprise in Ger- 
mantown (Pa.) has taken a decisive step for- 
ward through an organization of high school 
students who devote their time and efforts on 
Saturdays to the work of improving substandard 
dwellings occupied by underprivileged families. 

“This student organization, known as the 
Schools Community Council of Germantown, 
has begun its third annual drive to assist needy 
families in that section by painting, plastering, 
cleaning and repairing their houses. 

“These students, typical of thousands of 
students in the Philadelphia area who are on the 
threshhold of the responsibilities imposed by 
adult citizenship, have undertaken this project 
both to help the community and to study such 
conditions with the hope of eliminating their 
causes, according to Lucinda Iliff, director of the 
students’ ‘work camp’ during the past two years 
and a teacher at Germantown Friends School. 
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“Tn addition to Germantown Friends, stu- 
dents participating in the program represent 
Germantown High School, the William Penn 
Charter School, the Springside School, and the 
Stevens School... . 


“For us, it’s an educational project in addi- 
tion to being a community service,’ the director 
said. ‘We want our young people to realize that 
such areas as these exist in Germantown — in 
fact, not far from their own homes. 

“ ‘Furthermore, the tenants of those homes 
discover that in a big city like Philadelphia 
there are members of their own community who 
are concerned with their welfare.’ .. . 

“The schools council was founded in 1942, 
when Dr. Burton P. Fowler, principal of Ger- 
mantown Friends, and Dr. John F. Gummere, 
headmaster at Penn Charter, suggested forma- 
tion of such a group for community service. 

“The first work of the students was in hospi- 
tals where the war had created critical shortages 
of personnel. . . .” 


— Excerpts from the sixth of a weekly series 
on the work of community organizations in Phila- 


delphia: The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Press Club 


The annual report of the Hill School Press 
Club has come to my desk. I should like to 
quote part of it to give other schools with student 
press clubs an idea of what is being done in this 
field. 

“The work of the Press Club during the Fall 
and Winter Terms has been a continuation and 
expansion of the publicity program carried on by 
the 1947-1948 Board. ... In addition to the 
work of providing practical experience for those 
students interested in all phases of journalism, 
the Press Club acting as the central publicity 
agency of the school this year sponsored the 
Time Current Affairs Test, published a Winter 
Term Sports Folio, and introduced Radio as a 
medium of publicity... . 

“The plan of enclosing carbon copies of all 
releases about student activities and achieve- 
ments, with a letter to the students’ parents re- 
questing the return of a clipping if it appeared in 
the local paper, has been carried on with particu- 
lar success.... 

“On the occasion of a second article released 
about a boy, a special letter expressing our appre- 
ciation for their past cooperation has been sent to 
his parents. Almost without exception this policy 





has brought forth favorable comments from 
parents. 

“This department has been able to maintain 
its high average of having nearly 75% of its re- 
leases published and returned to our clipping 


files. 


“The Press Club considers this type of pub- 
licity of the greatest value to the school, to the 
parents and to the students. 


“The careful procedure, with its checks and 
double checks for accuracy, that has been de- 
veloped for writing personal articles, has been 
continued without change. Prior to release, all 
work is first checked by the Head of the Depart- 
ment, by the Chairman, and finally by our 
faculty advisor... . 


“Since last September, 137 newspaper clip- 
pings totaling 791 inches of copy have been 
posted on the Press Club Bulletin Board located 
in the archway. These included clippings about 
Hill students, masters, prominent alumni, ath- 
letic events, or any other material issued by the 
Press Club which the newspapers or magazines 
publish. Thus, we are able to give campus rec- 
ognition to the achievements of students by 
posting clippings and photographs from their 
local newspapers. The bulletin board is changed 
weekly, and all previous clippings are compiled 
into a scrapbook. . . . Before the scrapbook is 
permanently put together, the complete review 
is posted on the Common Room bulletin boards.” 


Cooperation with Public School Officials 


“The Fairchester Group is an informal or- 
ganization of the independent schools of West- 
chester County, New York, and Fairfield 
County, Connecticut. To the October meeting of 
this group were invited the public school heads of 
the two counties, to discuss ways and means of 
bringing about better cooperation between the 
independent and the public schools. The minutes 
of the meeting show that there was a free and 
friendly interchange of ideas, and agreement that 
more communication between public and inde- 
pendent schools groups, both in the administra- 
tive and in the teaching areas, would be benefi- 
cial to all concerned. One superintendent of 
schools stated that he was ‘very jealous of main- 
taining the high standards of independent 
schools in his state,’ and that ‘it was of para- 
mount importance to both independent and 
public schools to defend and maintain the integ- 
rity of independent schools whenever new schools 
are being formed.’ Another expressed the idea 
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that ‘there should never be a question about one 
school’s being as good as, or better than another. 
The question should be that a school is better for 
this or that particular individual.” 


—National Council of Independent Schools 
Report No. 9, January 1949. 


Human Interest Stories Valuable 

Publicists can get their stories printed con- 
sistently if they cater to the public interest, not 
merely their own, Walter E. Schneider, director 
of press relations and advertising, Institute of 
Life Insurance, said March 28, in a talk before 
an advertising and sales conference of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Few editors are prejudiced against publicity 
releases, said Mr. Schneider, so long as material 
is “lively, newsy — and trustworthy.” 

“Search out the human values in your own 
company operation,” he declared, “present them 
as news, and most editors will not only print 
your stories, they will like you better for digging 
out stories they want and for saving them work.” 


— Editor and Publisher, 
April 2, 1949. 





Public Relations at Randell 


The following notes have been received from 
the Randell School, Denver, Colorado: 

“Increased public relations, in all phases 
which the term implies, has been the keynote of 
Randell School in Denver, Colorado, during the 
past year. With the advent of the new and en- 
larged building program undertaken at the be- 
ginning of the school year, public relations has 
taken on a new meaning. 

“Although a strong bond of allegiance exists 
between former students and the school, long 
evidenced by the fact that their own children 
are enrolled as soon as they reach school age, 
today’s pride in the school’s growth makes pos- 
sible an interpretative program of all activities, 

“On the staff this year for the first time is a 
public relations director, whose work has been 
one of pointing up the school’s place in the 
community — rather than one of publicity. 

“Step by step this work has followed the 
pattern of news and picture stories on the pur- 
chase of and move to the new school building, 
one of the well-known show places of the West. 
Later Randell held open house tea for the school’s 
patrons, teachers, and officials of other schools. 


“As school progressed in the fall, several 
boys were sent to Colorado State University to 
attend a conference on international affairs, 
while others attended a student press conference 
at Denver University. A fifteen-minute radio 
program was put on by the students during Na- 
tional Juvenile Book Week. Several of the 
great books groups have met at the school dur- 
ing the winter. 

“One of the school’s greatest sources of pride 
is the formation of an alumni organization, 
which has met at regular intervals since its in- 
ception. Officers of the group have nearly 
finished a follow-up job of locating all former 
students of the school, a mammoth job in itself, 
since the school has been in existence for twenty- 
five years. 


“Social functions have been highlighted; the 
Junior-Senior Prom at Christmas time and the 
crowning of the King and Queen were all given 
prominent space in local papers. 


“Tn contrast to social events is the fact that 
one of the faculty was named an alumnus of the 
year during homecoming time at Colorado 
State College of Education. Through the public 
relations director this fact was transmitted to a 
well-known newspaper, which featured the Ran- 
dell teacher with picture and article in its hall of 
fame column. 


“Six of the school’s students were heard on 
a quiz program called “These Kids of Ours.” 
This program, highlighting various schools 
throughout the state, is sponsored by one of 
the papers, which pictures the radio participants 
the following day. 


“Sports programs have not been overlooked, 
nor have the various drives for funds. Randell 
students made a 100% contribution to the polio 
drive, as they will do for the current Red Cross 
Drive. An essay written by one of the students, 
a victim of polio, was reprinted by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and used ex- 
tensively during the drive. The article was 
written voluntarily by the student. 


“Mrs. Marian Moore, principal of the school, 
attended the several secondary school confer- 
ences in the East during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary and early part of March. This fact was 
given prominent mention in the local papers. 


“As the school is growing, it is also becom- 
ing more and more a social center with increased 
activity on the part of outstanding organizations, 
which are coming to feel the school is an integral 
part of the community.” 
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Questionnaire Report Continued 

Continuing the policy of giving results and 
answering inquiries of the recent questionnaire 
of the S.E.B. Public Relations Committee, I 
should like to answer the following question 
raised by several schools: “How can we carry 
out press relations without a director?” 

If by the question the schools mean “with- 
out a full time director,” the answer can be found 
in two facts revealed by the questionnaire: 1. 
Very few schools (8% of those responding) have 
full time directors of public relations or pub- 
licity. 2. On the other hand, 62% of the re- 
sponses indicate that there is one person whose 
duty it is to handle the school’s publicity. Such 
a person handles the work as an extra-curricular 
duty. 

By experience, schools have found that it is 
best to have one person responsible for releasing 
school news. Such a measure insures a consis- 
tent news policy and a steady flow of news to 
the various media of publicity. 

Who should the person be? Perhaps the 
logical man is he who directs the school news 
publication. Perhaps there is someone else on 
the faculty who has had experience on school or 
college publications who could handle the work. 
If there is no such person, then someone on the 
faculty should be shown the need for such work 
and be encouraged to undertake this task. A 
little study of a good book on general news writ- 
ing and the perusal of the S.E.B. Handbook on 
News Publicity for Independent Schools will en- 
able him to prepare acceptable releases. 

How much time will be needed? Much de- 
pends upon the size of the school and amount of 
news. After news lists and groundwork of pro- 
cedure have been laid, it has been found that 
even in large schools an hour or so per day plus 
the aid of a secretary part time is sufficient to do 
effective work. This figure, of course, is an 
average. Many days pass when nothing needs 
to be done. But times do come when it seems 
that news is over-abundant. Also, planning and 
preparation of picture releases and feature ma- 
terial require additional time. 





I wish I had time to answer all questions 
posed in the 159 responses. I hope that many 
have been answered indirectly by the various 
articles which have appeared in this department 


throughout the year. All questions have been 
tabulated and will serve as guides in the choice 
of topics for the coming year. The Public Re- 
lations Committee is pleased by the increased 
interest and activity on the part of so many 
schools. This department of the BULLETIN is 
willing and anxious, as has been previously 
stated, to act as a clearing house for public rela- 
tions ideas. It is hoped that an increasing num- 
ber of unsolicited items will be forthcoming so 
that all may profit by the experiences of others. 

I am grateful to all those who have contrib- 
uted articles and particularly to those who have 
furnished the lead articles: Francis Parkman, 
Richard Dyer, Mrs. Elizabeth King Morey, and 
Paul Blanshard. 











1949-1950 PRIZE CONTEST 


THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN will offer 
two prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best un- 
solicited manuscripts submitted for publication be- 
fore February 15, 1950. One prize will be awarded 
for the best article on a subject of general interest; 
the other prize will be awarded for the best article 
in a specific subject field. Rules governing the 
contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 3,000 
words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only, and 
three copies (one original and two carbon 
copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject 
likely to be of interest to independent ele- 
mentary or secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN; they 
may not have appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. 
Those received earlier will be considered for 
publication in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the 
editorial staff or to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Secondary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
Bu etin will be the judges, and their de- 
cision will be final. The editors reserve the 
right to publish in the BuLLETIN any article 
submitted, whether or not it wins the prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be ad- 
dressed to THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuL- 
LETIN, Secondary Education Board, Milton 
86, Massachusetts. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS 


Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


The Curriculum and the Classroom 


Interest in problems of international associa- 
tion for peace has been stimulated at the Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., by the 
establishment of a course titled “International 
Organization.” The first few weeks are devoted 
to the organization of the United Nations, so 
that the students will become quickly acquainted 
with its form and functions, and therefore be 
equipped to watch its current activity. The 
second section of the course is devoted to a 
study of past efforts at international organiza- 
tion, beginning with the centuries-old concepts 
of world-wide peace. This involves excursions 
into European history in some detail, and hence 
serves toward preparation for college survey 
courses in that field. The last portion of the 
course is devoted to the League of Nations and 
the United Nations, their achievements and 
their failures. 

Although no textbook is used, the library has 
been stocked with several copies of books which 
each student is expected to read, such as Emory 
Reeve’s Anatomy of Peace, and considerable 
stress is placed upon magazine and newspaper 
reading. The class members have also assumed 
responsibility for bulletin board and library 
exhibits, and they conducted a panel discussion 
before a school assembly. 

Conducted as an experiment during the past 
year, the success of the course has insured its con- 
tinuance as an offering next fall. It is in the 
nature of an “honors”’ course, limited in enroll- 
ment to preserve its seminar form. The teacher 
is Howard P. Baker, whose study for the past 
two summers at Western Reserve University has 
contributed directly to preparation for the 
course. 





St. James School in St. James, Maryland, 
has been making CEEB tests, Program I or II, 
compulsory for all fifth formers this year. These 
tests have proved an aid to effective counselling 
as well as a useful adjunct in college placement. 
The school has received splendid cooperation on 
this experiment from the CEEB and from the 
colleges. 

Three different systems are now being used 
to rank boys in their classes. The purpose of 


these systems is to give the colleges the most 
complete information possible concerning the 
class-standing of candidates for admission. 

A much improved internal testing system in 
continuation subjects, such as English, mathe- 
matics, and languages, which is used prior to 
September entrance, has resulted in much better 
placement of boys in those subjects. 

The history department has made available 
this year to seniors a combination course in 
modern European and United States histories. 
This is a seminar course whose purpose it is to 
correlate these two courses as far as is possible. 
The students taking this seminar course are re- 
quired to take the regular examinations in both 
courses. The results have been very gratifying. 
The department feels that these students have a 
far better understanding of both subjects than 
could have been obtained by giving them the 
courses separately. 


New Gymnasiums 

Headmaster Edward W. Eames announced 
on April 9 the immediate construction of a new 
gymnasium at Governor Dummer Academy, 
South Byfield, Mass., to honor graduates who 
served in the armed forces during World War II. 
Rapid growth of the Academy has necessitated 
the new building, which will provide lockers and 
dressing rooms for the entire student body of 
215 boys. Construction by Horn Brothers of 
Boston will begin at once in the hope that the 
building can be completed by January 1, 1950. 

The total cost of the building, including 
grading, walks, drives, parking lot, and services, 
will be approximately $400,000. The entire 
amount has been made available by a large 
number of recent gifts made for the purpose by 
alumni, parents, trustees, and other friends of 
the school. 

Designed by Kilham, Hopkins, Greeley & 
Brodie of Boston, the new gymnasium will be of 
modern design. It will be constructed of white 
brick. Large panels of glass blocks and generous 
use of Indiana limestone for trim and support- 
ing piers will make the mass of the building less 
conspicuous. 

Access to the main gymnasium floor will be 
through a memorial entrance hall. The main 
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floor, 75 x 103, will be large enough to permit 
the use of three cross courts for basketball. The 
walls will be faced with buff-colored glazed tile, 
and the ceiling will be acoustically treated. 

On the ground floor level, there will be two 
large general locker rooms, two home team dress- 
ing rooms, a visiting team dressing room, a large 
wrestling room, an officials’ dressing room, and a 
large athletic supply room. Provisions for 
showers and dressing are generous throughout. 





On May 15 Cranwell Preparatory School, 
Lenox, Mass., formally opened and dedicated its 
new gymnasium. This building is known as the 
Reverend John F. Cox, S.J. Memorial Gymna- 
sium, in memory of the first Rector of the school. 
The main features of this gymnasium are a bas- 
ketball court measuring 110’ x 65’, a squash 
court, a boxing ring, a billiard hall and general 
play room. The contractor for the building was 
the George F. Driscoll Co., of New York City. 
The dedication of the building took place during 
the activities of the annual Parents’ Week-End. 
The school is planning a new dining room and 
kitchen unit for the very near future. 


Fourteenth Regatta 

The Fourteenth Regatta of the Interscholas- 
tic Yacht Racing Association will be held at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
beginning Wednesday morning, June 15. Annual 
dues for 1949 are $25.00. Applications for 
membership may be made at any time. Such 
applications may be sent to the secretary, J. N. 
MaclInnes, St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, 
Del. 

Competition for the Mallory Trophy is 
limited to member schools. Individual trophies 
are awarded to the first and second place crews 
in the final series of the regatta. 


Member Schools which have already signified participation 
in 1949 Regatta: 

Tabor Academy 

Hotchkiss School 

Belmont Hill School 

Taft School 

Loomis School 

Avon Old Farms 

St. George’s School 

Choate School 


St. Mark’s School 

Cheshire Academy 

Groton School 

Trinity-Pawling School (ap- 
plicant for membership) 

Hackley School 

St. Andrew’s School 

Deerfield Academy 


Member Schools. 

Groton School 
Adirondack-Florida School 
Kent School 

Morristown School 
Pomfret School 


Westminster School 

Phillips Andover Academy 
Gov. Dummer Academy 
Noble and Greenough School 
Taft School 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Rye Country Day School 
Storm King School 
Roxbury Latin School 


Christchurch School 
Hill School 
Lawrenceville School 
St. Paul’s School 


Outside the Classroom 


The Sunday evening lecture series of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., was 
concluded on April 3 with an illustrated lecture 
by Commander Donald B. MacMillan, famed 
Arctic explorer. This was the eleventh in the 
series that is presented by the Academy during 
the school year. A series of nine concerts and 
musical events runs concurrently with the lec- 
tures, thus comprising a schedule of twenty 
Sunday evening events to which the residents of 
the surrounding communities are cordially in- 
vited. Attendance has always been optional for 
students. 

Although the seating capacity of the hall is 
less than eight hundred, systematic efforts to 
publicize these concerts and lectures as Academy 
events for the entire community have been made. 
Posters are circulated, details are given on the 
local radio newscast, and the community news- 
papers give prominent space to the announce- 
ments of coming speakers or concert artists. 

On the musical calendar this year were con- 
certs by Marcel Dupré, French organist, Huddie 
Ledbetter, folksong minstrel, artists of the 
New England Opera Theater, who presented 
two one-act operas, and Jacques Abram, noted 
pianist. Joint concerts with the musical clubs 
of Abbot Academy and Dana Hall, a faculty 
concert, and two string quartets completed the 
series. 

In the lecture series, the speakers in the fall 
term were Dr. Frederick L. Schuman, Williams 
College professor of Government; Dr. Bart J. 
Bok, Harvard astronomer; Robert Porterfield, 
director of the Barter Theater in Virginia; Ray 
Josephs, syndicated columnist and specialist on 
South America; and John Jay, Dean of Fresh- 
men at Williams and noted photographer and 
authority on skiing. 

During the winter term, the lecturers were 
Dr. Montague Cobb, Howard University an- 
thropologist; Dr. L. Don Leet, Harvard seismol- 
ogist; Austen West, photographer and traveler; 
John Henry Faulk, American folklore specialist; 
and Lewis Mumford, architectural authority 
and city planner. Commander MacMillan was 
the only speaker of the Spring Term. 

John Mayher, chairman of the history de- 
partment at Exeter, is head of the Faculty Com- 
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mittee which makes all arrangements for the 
lectures. Arthur Landers, Director of Music 
takes charge of the concert series. 





In order to stimulate thinking along the lines 
of world federalism, the Student World Federal- 
ist chapter at Russell Ranch School, Tucson, 
Arizona, recently presented a program at Green 
Fields Preparatory School, also in Tucson. Short 
talks were made by several Russell Ranch School 
federalists with the purpose of acquainting their 
listeners with the idea, plan, and progress of the 
world federalist movement in the United States 
and other countries as well. A general discussion 
period followed the prepared talks. 





The Peddie School of Hightstown, N. J., 
held its annual vocational day on Sunday, 
April 10, with a large group of key men in 
various vocational groups holding informal con- 
ferences with members of the junior and senior 
classes. In each conference students had the 
opportunity to discuss opportunities in the 
fields of their interest and find out at first hand 
requirements for each field and the preparation 
needed. 

Among the careers discussed at the annual 
vocational day were those of banking and 
finance, business, engineering (civil, mechanical, 
electrical), sales and advertising, law, scientific 
research, medicine, journalism, agriculture, ar- 
chitecture, government, education, and the 
armed forces. 

This was a supplement to the annual voca- 
tional week held several months ago at Peddie 
during which prominent men in many profes- 
sional fields gave talks before the school assem- 
blies discussing their respective professions. 
With this background Peddie students were able 
to select the vocations of their interest and at- 
tend the seminars of these vocations during 
vocational day. 

These programs together with a unique test- 
ing and guidance service have proven their value 
in aiding all students to decide on their choice 
of college and life work before leaving Peddie. 





One of the most popular events at Peddie 
has been the weekly Wednesday evening assem- 
blies at which prominent men have been invited 
to address the Peddie student body. These men 
discuss a variety of current topics and after the 
talks hold informal seminars with students of 
the social studies classes at the school. 

Among those appearing at recent Wednesday 
assemblies have been Herbert W. Vorhees, 


President of The New Jersey Farm Bureau, who 
spoke on agricultural conditions in war devas- 
tated Europe as viewed in a recent tour of 
Europe as a representative of The American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Carl Holderman, 
President of the New Jersey Branch of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, who discussed 
labor’s role in the nation today. On Wednesday, 
March 29, The Colgate Glee Club visited Peddie 
on their spring tour to give a concert for the 
students. The club is under the direction of 
James Sykes, class of 1926 at Peddie. 

Among other speakers scheduled for May 
assemblies is Father Shelton H. Bishop, Rector 
of St. Phillip’s Church in New York City. 

During February the Sociology Class of St. 
Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., conducted a 
popular opinion poll in the borough of Peapack- 
Gladstone. Through a house to house canvass 
the students recorded that 55.6% of the persons 
interviewed were in favor of the borough’s build- 
ing a $225,000 addition to the public grammar 
school. When the votes of an actual referendum 
were counted a few weeks later, it was found 
that the borough voted 55.9% in favor of a bond 
issue for the purpose of erecting the proposed 
addition. 


The boys of Troop 52, Gladstone, N. J., Boy 
Scouts of America, consisting entirely of boys 
from St. Bernard’s School, recently gave a scout 
exhibition at the New Jersey State Home for 
Epileptics. Demonstrations were given in first 
aid, gymnastics, signalling and camping. 

The physics and chemistry classes of St. 
Bernard’s School during the winter term visited 
the plant of the Johns-Manville Co. at Man- 
ville, New Jersey. During the trip the boys 
had the opportunity to visit the new research 
laboratory just opened by the company. 

The Taft School Student Community Chest, 
Watertown, Conn., has contributed the amount 
of $1,830.00 to state, national, and international 
charitable organizations it was made public by 
Edward A. Durham, chairman of the current 
committee. 

The New Haven Boys’ Club, the Connecti- 
cut Junior Republic, Litchfield, the Waterbury 
Y. M. C. A., the American Red Cross, the World 
Student Service Fund are the organizations re- 
ceiving the largest contributions. Other Con- 
necticut beneficiaries are the Connecticut Merit 
System, the Watertown Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, and the Waterbury Community Chest. 
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The Seeing Eye, the Hampton Institute, and the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis are 
also listed. 





The St. James School Glee Club (St. James, 
Md.), under. the direction of the Headmaster, 
Dr. Vernon B. Kellett, has had a very successful 
year. Ten concerts will have been given by 
Commencement. Three of these were joint con- 
certs with nearby girls’ schools: the National 
Cathedral School for Girls in Washington, D. C., 
the Garrison Forest School in Garrison, Md., and 
the Greer School in Tyrone, Pa. One concert 
which proved to be particularly successful was 
a thirty-minute televised program over WBAL- 
TV in Baltimore. 





Seventeen students from The Choate School 
(Wallingford, Conn.) Choral and Glee Clubs and 
the Maiyeros, a singing group, went to Bermuda 
during the spring recess with Duncan Phyfe, 
Director of Music, and Mrs. Phyfe, on the 
Queen of Bermuda. 

The Maiyeros gave nine performances dur- 
ing the trip on the Queen of Bermuda, at the 
Colonial Opera House, Elbow Beach Surf Club, 
Coral Beach Club, Deep Deane Manor and 


over the radio. 





Under the auspices of the art department 
at the Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., 
functional art classes are being conducted on 
Monday afternoons and on Friday mornings 
for the parents of the boys of the school. Many 
parents have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to work in the school studio in paint and 
clay, and these classes will be presented to 
them throughout the spring term. 

Their enthusiasm and the results obtained 
are truly inspiring and these parents have found 
relaxation, enjoyment and reflection in a spare- 
time hobby. 

Paintings and sculpture were exhibited on 
March 13 together with the studio art work of 
their sons. 





At Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., dra- 
matics are flourishing this year. On November 
27, the combined forces of the Dramatic Club, 
the faculty, faculty wives, the Glee Club, and 
Rogers Hall, Lowell, Mass., brought to a 
thoroughly successful conclusion the ambitious 
project of producing the musical comedy Of 
Thee I Sing. 

The Latin department sponsored the pro- 
duction in Latin of Plautus’ ancient one-act 





comedy, The Two Menaechmi. Another foreign 
language play produced during the winter term 
was L’ Anglais Tel Qu’on le Parle, by Bernard, 
sponsored by the French Department. More 
remarkable, perhaps, than its being given in 
French was the foct that it was apparently 
understood and enjoyed by a large group of 
students. 

The end of the winter term saw an inter- 
dormitory competition in one-act plays, the 
winner having the privilege of performing be- 
fore the student body as a prelude to one of the 
Saturday night movies. The rivalry was keen, 
the student audience irreverent, and though the 
authors of the pieces produced might have been 
disconcerted at the interpretations afforded, the 
up-shot was plenty of fun and real entertain- 
ment. If the tragedies proved the most hilari- 
ous, no one was the less enchanted. The Abbot 
House company carried off the Oscarette with 
an inimitable rendition of Kaufman’s Jf Men 
Play Cards as Women Do. 


Macbeth is now scheduled for production on 
May 20 and 21, under the direction of Mr. Hal- 
lowell. Thorough preliminary work in staging 
and casting has been going on throughout the 
winter term. Both students and faculty have 
competed for parts. A scenery-designing con- 
test sponsored by the art department may pro- 
duce sets of interest. Staging will begin with 
the opening of the spring term. 


— from The Phillips Bulletin. 





Sponsored by the International Society and 
under the direction of Winson D. Ewing, music 
master, assisted by Robert B. Porter of the 
English and Latin departments and Raymond 
H. Stan, adviser to the International Society, 
Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., presented 
What In The World?’, a musical revue, on 
Monday evening, March 21. 


Marked by an unusual amount of interest 
and participation on the part of both students 
and faculty, and coming on the last evening be- 
fore students left for the spring vacation, the 
show was a fitting climax to the activities of the 
winter term. 


Forty students and ten members of the 
faculty took part in the various aspects of the 
satire on masters’ foibles and student behavior 
alike. The production was originally conceived 
as a means of raising money to send a Blair 
student to “Boys’ State” at Rutgers University 
in June. 
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The title song, “What In The World?” had 
lyrics written by various students and music 
arranged by Mr. Ewing, and was played by the 
Blair Dance Band under his direction. Approxi- 
mately ten humorous skits and musical numbers 
revolving about a central theme made up what 
turned out to be the most successful venture of 
its kind ever tried at Blair Academy. Because 
of the tremendous success the musical enjoyed 
among the students, it has been decided to make 
it an annual affair utilizing student talent, pro- 
viding intimate and friendly cooperation with 
members of the faculty, and adding zest to the 
most difficult term of the school year. 





Early in March, as a culmination of their 
activities during the winter term, the combined 
French Clubs of The Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, and The Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn., presented their second biennial 
dramatic production. The choice this time was 
an adaptation of Les Petites Michus, shortened 
to a running time of seventy-five minutes. The 
play was given first on Friday, March 11, at 
The Masters School and repeated at Hotchkiss 
the following Tuesday. A “comédie en trois 
actes avec musique,” Les Michus calls for a cast 
of nine and a chorus. In this way some thirty 
participants had active speaking or singing 
parts. The student bodies of both schools en- 
joyed the productions tremendously. The Di- 
rectors of the French Clubs, Mlle Callet of 
Masters and Peter Beaumont of Hotchkiss, 
found the combined project of great value in 
stimulating interest in their organizations. 


Summer Sessions 
The Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., will 


operate its seventh summer session for upper 
school boys this summer, beginning June 26 and 
ending August 6. Courses to be offered are: 
English I, il and III, French I and II, Spanish 
I and II, Latin I and II, Elementary. Algebra, 
Plane Geometry and Intermediate Algebra, 
Physiography, American History, English His- 
tory, Sociology, and remedial work. Both 
boarding and day students will be accommo- 
dated. Classes will run for two hours 5 days a 
week and will be one hour long on Saturday. 
Boys will be limited to enrollment in two courses 
but will receive a full year’s credit for each 
course. Athletic fields, tennis courts, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and riding facilities will be 
available to the students. 


The Hackley summer camp for ya boys 
will open again this year on July 5 and close on 
August 26. Archery, arts and crafts, baseball, 
nature lore, riding, rifle, swimming, and tennis 
are offered to the campers. 





Edward L. Lindman, head of the mathe- 
matics department at Canterbury School, New 
Milford, Conn., will open The Lindman Sum- 
mer School for its fifth year of operation on 
July 5. The session will last until September 2. 
For the most part faculty will be composed 
of the heads of departments of Canterbury 
School. The Lindman Summer School is lo- 
cated at 38 Terrace Place, New Milford, Conn. 





The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., will 
offer a three-fold summer program of studies for 
1949, it was announced recently. The regular 
summer session will commence on June 20 and 
run ten weeks, offering a combination of one 
new and one review subject. Starting on June 
26 there will be a special eight-weeks course of 
remedial work in reading, spelling and mathe- 
matics. A student may take a combination pro- 
gram of the regular and the remedial courses, if 
he so desires. The final offering will be a six- 
weeks program for lower school students com- 
mencing July 3 and offering courses in all lower 
school subjects. 


Scholarship Established 

Captain Russell B. Fairgrieve, headmaster 
of the Southern Arizona School for Boys at 
Sabino Canyon near Tucson, Arizona, has taken 
the first step in establishing a scholarship fund 
for his school. 

Students, masters, parents, and townsfolk 
joined enthusiastically in holding a scholarship 
benefit horse show at the Southern Arizona 
School on March 20. The proceeds of this show 
inaugurated this scholarship fund. 

The Scholarship Committee, selected by the 
headmaster of the Southern Arizona School, in- 
cludes Dr. Homer L. Dodge, President of Nor- 
wich University in Vermont, who will serve for 
the New England States section, Dr. Frank H. 
Sparks, President of Wabash College in Indiana, 
who will be the Midwest representative for Cap- 
tain Fairgrieve, and Dr. Alton Ochsner, Jr., of 
New Orleans, La. Dr. Ochsner is a graduate of 
the Southern Arizona School, having graduated 
in 1942, and will serve on the Committee for 
the South. Arizona representatives include Dr. 
J. Byron McCormick, President of the Univer- 
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sity of Arizona, and Dan E. Garvey, Governor 
of Arizona. Other members of the Scholarship 
Committee will be announced at a later time. 


News in General 

A recent guest of Dr. Robert M. Russell, Di- 
rector of Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Ariz., 
was Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, Chairman of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc. Jn a brief talk to the student body Dr. 
Clinchy discussed the work of his organization 
and told of its effort to promote understanding 
between the country’s major religious groups. 





Each spring the students at Russell Ranch 
School enter an essay contest sponsored by a 
friend of the school. There are two divisions of 
the contest: the seventh and eighth grades com- 
prising one, and the ninth and tenth grades the 
other. This year the older boys are taking as 
their topic, “The Familiar Essay,” while the 
younger group is writing upon “The Life and 
Work of Horace Mann.”’ Three persons in the 
Tucson area are invited to judge the contest, and 
cash awards are made to the boys placing first 
and second in each division. 

Another contest held each spring at Russell 
Ranch School is for boys interested in the col- 
lection of desert wildflowers. The competition 
this spring is expected to be of particular interest 
because of the unusual amount of rain in south- 
ern Arizona the past winter. Each contestant 
endeavors to make as varied a collection as 
possible (one boy several years ago entered as 
many as 43 different species), and the flowers 
are arranged in special notebooks provided for 
the purpose. Among the wildflowers usually 
submitted are the prickly poppy, globe mallow, 
desert marigold, and western jimson, along with 
the blooms of such well-known desert flora as 
the saguaro, cholla, yucca, and ocotillo. 





The Association of Independent Schools of 
Southern Arizona held the last meeting of the 
year on Tuesday night, May 3, at the Old Pueblo 
Club in Tucson. Captain Russell B. Fairgrieve, 
headmaster of the Southern Arizona School for 
Boys, is President of AISSA; Raphael Brandes, 
Director of the Brandes School, is the secretary, 
and Dickson Potter, Director of the Potter 
School for Girls, is treasurer of the organization. 
Member schools include the Arizona Sunshine 
School, The Brandes School, Green Fields 
School, The Little Outfit School, The Potter 





School, Russell Ranch School, Southern Arizona 
School for Boys, and the Thomas School. 





“The Gunnery Looks Ahead” is the title of 
the new booklet issued this month by The Gun- 
nery, Washington, Conn., in connection with the 
school’s current Centennial Fund Drive for 
$250,000 for a much needed new dormitory. 

The sixteen-page brochure tells by pictures 
and brief text The Gunnery’s current needs and 
its plans for the school’s development during 
the next ten years. 

In outlining The Gunnery’s 100-year history 
as the oldest boys’ boarding school in Connecti- 
cut which has kept its original name and pur- 
pose unchanged, the brochure points out the 
vital role independent schools such as The 
Gunnery have taken and must continue to take 
in the future in America’s development. The 
well-rounded training which The Gunnery pro- 
vides is cited as one of the school’s major con- 
tributions in the educational field. 

The present crowding in dormitories resulted 
when The Gunnery lost Bartlett Hall by fire in 
February, 1947, the booklet points out. A new 
dormitory is a necessity, not a luxury, as the 
school has been filled to capacity during the 
past three years. 

A memorial Common Room pledge by Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Willets Underhill of Jericho, N. Y., 
in memory of Mr. Underhill’s brother, Samuel 
Jackson Underhill, who was the first known 
Gunnery alumnus to be killed in World War II, 
is pictured and described in the booklet, which 
also describes other rooms and facilities the 
school needs to have financed by alumni and 
friends. 

A Centennial Committee of 100 alumni 
throughout the United States who are backing 
the current Gunnery Campaign is also listed in 
the booklet. Anyone interested in receiving a 
copy of the booklet should write the Headmaster. 

The first issue of The Gunnery Bulletin, to be 
published quarterly by and for the alumni of 
The Gunnery, was sent to over 1,100 active 
Gunnery alumni last month. The 20-page book- 
let carried ten pages of alumni notes in addition 
to news of the New York Alumni Dinner, the 
Gunnery Centennial Fund Drive, and the spring 
sports schedule. 

Other articles paid tribute to Elizabeth 
Kempton’s 42 years’ service as art teacher, 
described The Gunnery’s new sign, motto and 
coat of arms, reviewed faculty and student cur- 
rent activities, and gave a brief history of the 
school’s 58-year-old Alumni Association. 
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An interesting article about St. Bernard’s 
School, Gladstone, N. J., appeared in the Youth 
Echo, a monthly newspaper in England and 
Germany, published by the U. S. Military Post, 
Augsburg, Germany. This article resulted from 
the participation of St. Bernard’s in the “Youth 
Helps Youth” Movement instituted by the UV. S. 
Army. Among other things, the boys corres- 
pond with a group of German boys selected by 
the Army Post. 

As a Lenten project the boys of St. Bernard’s 
School gave their mite box offerings to the 
Wiltwyck School, a non-sectarian and _ inter- 
racial school with an education, recreational, 
medical and mental hygiene program for de- 
linquent and neglected boys at Esopus, N. Y. 
The documentary film “The Quiet One” pre- 
sents in a very vivid fashion the actual work of 
the school. 


Meetings of Alumni 

The annual dinner for the New York Chapter 
of the alumni of Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. J., was held at the New York Athletic Club 
on Wednesday evening, March 30. 

The two principal speakers of the evening 
were Emory Walker, Director of Admissions at 
Brown University, and Frank Perantoni, Blair 
alumnus and a member of the New York Foot- 
ball Yankees. Harold F. Walker, for thirty- 
seven years master and Registrar at Blair Acad- 
emy, was toastmaster. 





The first dinner since the war for alumni of 
The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., was held 
March 25 in New York City. The gathering 
marked the formal opening of The Gunnery’s 
Centennial Fund Drive to raise $250,000 for a 
much needed new dormitory, the dedication of 
which it is hoped will be a focal point of the 
school’s Centennial Celebration next year. Ad- 
vance gifts and pledges exceeding $70,000 al- 
ready have been received. Almost 100 alumni 
attended the dinner and heard Headmaster Og- 
den Miller review his first three years at The 
Gunnery and outline plans for the school’s 
future. 





Since July of last year The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., has held a total of twenty- 
seven dinners and reunions for Peddie alumni 
in all sections of the country. A total of 834 
alumni, patrons, and friends of Peddie have at- 
tended these dinners, Donald W. Rich, Jr., ’32, 
Alumni Secretary, announced recently. These 
include alumni reunions held annually in the 


principal cities throughout the nation, as well as 
college club dinners held at fourteen college 
campuses in the East where Peddie-College 
Clubs are now active. Ranging all the way 
from Maine to Florida and New York to Los 
Angeles these clubs embrace virtually all of the 
more than 6,000 living alumni of Peddie. There 
are nine alumni dinners scheduled for the re- 
mainder of the school year including class re- 
unions and the annual Spring Alumni Day 
dinners. 





The Boston Club of the Vermont Academy 
(Saxtons River, Vt.) alumni association held its 
annual dinner on April 22. Plans are going 
ahead for the formation of a New York-New 
Jersey Vermont Academy Alumni Club. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 


As a member of the Educational Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Howard L. Ruben- 
dall, Headmaster of Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., will serve as a represen- 
tative of the field of secondary education. The 
Committee is newly formed, and will hold its 
initial meeting early in the summer. Other 
members of the Committee include Dr. Howard 
Foster Lowry, Chairman; Dr. Harold W. Dodds; 
Dr. Robert Worth Frank, and Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen. 





Donald D. Walsh, head of the Spanish de- 
partment of The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., has been nominated for Presidency of the 
New England Modern Language Association for 
1950. 

Mr. Walsh is widely known for his publica- 
tion of many Spanish texts and translations, and 
is currently editor of Hispania. 


A lifetime of association with The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., came to an 
end last December when Thomas Bertrand 
Bronson died in his ninety-first year at his home 
in Berkeley, California. For thirty-six years Mr. 
Bronson was master of the Griswold House, 
where he became loved and known by genera- 
tions of Lawrentians as “The Bronc.’’ During 
his time here he was also head of the modern 
language department, and Assistant Head Mas- 
ter from 1922 to 1928, when he retired. He 
edited a number of texts, exercise books, and 
anthologies widely used in the teaching of 
French and German in secondary schools. 
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John M. Kemper, Headmaster of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., has announced the 
reappointment of Floyd T. Humphries as Di- 
rector of the 1949 Summer Session. 





Search for the Real and Other Essays, a mono- 
graph based on an exhibition of the art of Hans 
Hofman held at the Addison Gallery, Phillips 
Academy, in 1948, has been published by Bart- 
lett H. Hayes in collaboration with Sarah T. 
Weeks. 





Dr. Carl F. Pfatteicher, Director of Music 
Emeritus at Phillips Academy, has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Musicology in the Graduate 
School of Fine Arts at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, beginning with the fall semester. He has 
also been awarded by the Oberlaender Trust a 
fellowship for research in musicology in Ger- 
many and Switzerland during the coming sum- 
mer. Dr. and Mrs. Pfatteicher now live at The 
Kenilworth, Alden Park, Philadelphia 44. 





Several members of the faculty of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, took an active part in the 
recent meeting of the New England Modern 
Language Association (Eastern Massachusetts 
Group), held at Simmons College, Boston. Les- 
ter C. Newton was Chairman of the Association; 
Dr. James H. Grew served on the Nominating 
Committee, and Donald Merriam was elected 


Vice-Chairman of the organization for 1949- 
1950. Mr. Newton was recently made Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association for the elec- 
tion of officers for 1949-1950. 





Philip Koch has been appointed to The 
Phillips Exeter Academy faculty as a member 
of the romance language department. Mr. 
Koch has assumed the classroom duties of Henry 
C. Blake who was taken suddenly ill, but whose 
rapid recovery seems assured. Native of New 
York and a graduate of the Boys’ High School 
of Brooklyn, Mr. Koch graduated from Harvard 


in January of this year, where he was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 





Captain John W. Moore, U.S.N. retired, 
Chaplain Corps., has been appointed chaplain 
at The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., it has been 
announced by Ogden Miller, headmaster. Paci- 
fic Fleet Chaplain under Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz during World War II, Captain Moore is 
the first chaplain The Gunnery has ever had. 
He will be in charge of school religious services 
and will teach courses in religion and ethics. 


A graduate of Yale College, Princeton and 
Union Theological Seminaries, Chaplain Moore 
has been a Navy Chaplain since 1917, retiring in 
July, 1948. While in the Navy he was in charge 
of educational programs for Samoa and has been 
active in sailing events. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Change of Administration 

Ronald Beasley, head of the history depart- 
ment of Groton School, Groton, Mass., has been 
appointed by the Board of Directors of Mary 
Institute, St. Louis, Mo., to succeed Grace 
Heron, who, in January, announced her retire- 
ment as principal to take effect at the close of 
the present school year. Mr. Beasley will 
assume his active duties in September. 

In a resolution accepting with regret Miss 
Heron’s decision to retire, the Board of Directors 
expressed their appreciation of her loyalty and 
service to the school. Under her administration, 
significant changes have been made in the 
curriculum and in the counseling and testing 

rograms; academic freedom, in its true sense, 
* been encouraged; warm relations between 
faculty, students, parents, and alumnae have 


been strengthened; and a close integration of the 
school and community has been achieved. Her 
long association with the school as a daughter of 
a former teacher, a graduate, assistant principal 
for eleven years and acting principal for two 
years before becoming principal in 1943 has 
given her an invaluable perspective. This asso- 
ciation has also made it possible for her to give 
special meaning to the ninetieth anniversary 
which the school is celebrating at present. 


Mr. Beasley, now a citizen of the United 
States, was born in Cambridge, England, and 
was educated in English schools and universities. 
He received a scholarship to the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst and continued his educa- 
tion at Cambridge University, where he took 
honors in history and from which he received his 
master’s degree. Mr. Beasley came to the 
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United States in 1923 to accept a position as 
teacher of English and history at The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. In 1927 he was appointed As- 
sistant Head Master of The Asheville School, 
Asheville, S. C., leaving the following year to 
accept an appointment to Groton. He has 
served on the faculty of Groton since 1928, re- 
ceiving a year’s leave of absence in 1935 to con- 
tinue his graduate study at Oxford University. 
At Groton he has served as head of the history 
department and as director of dramatics. His 
administrative responsibilities have included the 
direction of the advisory system and of admis- 
sions and important work on school policy and 
curriculum. During recent summers he was a 
lecturer on modern European history at The 
Johns Hopkins University, and he has been in- 
vited to give undergraduate and graduate courses 
in history there again this summer. 

Mr. Beasley, who is widely known as a leader 
in secondary education, has served on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of History. He has also 
been associated with the Educational Records 
Bureau, as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee and as chairman of the Committee for the 
Construction of Tests in the Social Sciences; and 
he has worked with the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, both as reader and as one of the 
examiners who made up the new two-unit his- 
tory examinations in 1940-1941. Recognized 
for his interest in educational philosophy and 
procedures, he was consulted by the committee 
that drew up The Harvard Report, Genera/ Ed- 
ucation in a Free Society. 


The Establishment of Standards 


“How Do Young People Acquire Their 
Standards” was the topic discussed by The Rt. 
Rev. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts, 
at a meeting held at Alumnae Hall, Pembroke 
College, on Tuesday evening, November 30, 
under the auspices of The Mary C. Wheeler 
School Parents’ Association. An audience of 
five hundred parents, students, and teachers at- 
tended the lecture and heard Bishop Nash char- 
acterize lack of religious instruction in home and 
school as a major disaster of American life. The 
United States is moving into a secularism in ed- 
ucation which leaves the moral training provided 
its youth “tragically inadequate,” and he ex- 
pressed the hope that the Supreme Court will 
maintain the right of public schools to dismiss 
pupils for regular periods during which they may 
receive religious instruction elsewhere. 


Young people acquire their standards grad- 
ually, Bishop Nash said, and are influenced by 
home, school and church in the establishment of 
these standards. The growth of the most com- 
plete and desirable personality depends upon an 
understanding of three facts: ““Great persons are 
not masters but ministers; not grabbers but 
sharers; who grow not by conflict but by har- 
mony.” 

Widespread community interest in the ques- 
tion of how and where young people acquire 
their standards encouraged the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Committee of the school to follow Bishop 
Nash’s lecture with a panel discussion in mid- 
January. The discussion, which was called “Do 
You Agree?”, was broadcast over WPJB-fm, the 
Providence Fournal station. Judge Francis Mc- 
Cabe, Chief Judge of the Juvenile Court, acted 
as moderator, and a variety of groups, including 
parents, teachers and students, were represented 
on the panel. Discussion from the floor followed. 


An Effective Service Club 


The Service Club of the Springside School, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., sponsors annu- 
ally a Fair, the school’s one money-raising project 
for the year’s welfare activities, which enlists 
the support of the student body, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the alumnae, the faculty 
and the trustees. 

The proceeds from last October’s Fair, after 
all expenses were paid, amounted to just under 
$1,000, which included the returns from the 
used clothing sale conducted by the parents at 
the Fair, and the clothesline art exhibit, at 
which the trustees sold paintings done by the 
students during the previous school year. 

At its weekly meetings the Service Club de- 
termines how the money shall be spent this year, 
having allocated fifty per cent to the Com- 
munity Chest, twenty-five per cent for other na- 
tional and local organizations, and twenty-five 
per cent for foreign aid. 

The Club was responsible for collecting warm 
clothing at Christmas to be sent overseas, and 
it conducted a drive for used toys for a local 
Day Nursery. It is now gathering sports equip- 
ment for the Germantown Settlement, and is 
also sponsoring student knitting for American 
Aid for France. 

Last June the Springside graduating class 
decided that instead of making the customary 
farewell gift to its own school, it would leave a 
fund with the Service Club for the Weerkplaatz 
Kindergemeenschap, of Bilthoven, Holland, with 
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which Springside became affiliated last year. 
Upon inquiry it was learned that the Dutch 
School greatly desired a victrola and amplifier, 
which were purchased for it along with a selec- 
tion of records. Plans are now being made to 
have a student from the Weerkplaatz Kinder- 
gemeenschap at Springside School next year. 

The Service Club also sends representatives 
to the Schools Community Council, and to the 
Weekend Work Camps and the Weeklong Work 
Camps sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee. 


Welfare Activities 

On February 12, the girls of Kent School, 
Denver, Colo., held a carnival at which they 
cleared enough money to finance their welfare 
activities for another year. For eight years they 
have supported the work of the Foster Parents’ 
Plan for war children. Anna Nocella, an Italian 
girl whose home was destroyed by shells and 
whose parents are poverty stricken, is the ninth 
child for whom the school has cared. 

Last year when Dr. Charles Joy, of the Save 
the Children Federation, spoke at Kent, the girls 
wanted to help other young people through his 
organization. In addition to class projects, they 
are contributing some of the funds needed for 
the rehabilitation of the public school in Rosen- 
dael, France, and they support a French half- 
orphan. Whenever they send money to a relief 
organization they send also personal packages 
and letters. In some of the French classes the 
students correspond with boys and girls of 
France. 

At home, Kent has contributed generously 
to the Community Chest, the Dumb Friends 
League, the Red Cross and the March of Dimes. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

An interesting aspect of the school life at The 
Brearley School, New York City, this past year 
has been the entertainments in which the stu- 
dents took an active part. 

Some of these entertainments have consti- 
tuted the weekly assemblies. There are two such 
assemblies each month, while the remainder are 
used for Student Government meetings. The 
greater number of dramatic entertainments, to 
be sure, have necessarily occurred in the second 
half of the year in order to allow the participants 
sufficient time for preparation. 

The Thanksgiving Assembly was the first of 
these Wednesday assemblies. Classes V, VI, 
VIII, and [X cooperated to create this program, 





an outgrowth of their classes in singing, dancing, 
and speech. On January 10, Class VII presented 
a cut classroom version of Shakespeare’s Fulius 
Caesar. Little effort was expended on the cos- 
tuming, but the emphasis was on the interpreta- 
tion of the lines and action of the play. On 
February 22, Open Day at the Brearley, the 
same class presented its yearly public perform- 
ance, a version of the Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
etta, Pinafore. A few days later Class IV pro- 
duced several French playlets. During the year 
the class will have prepared four: Ferdinand, 
Bambi, Dumbo, and Snow-white. March 16 
brought Euripides’s Trojan Women, a dramatic 
performance developed largely in the English 
and History sessions of Class VI. On March 23 
Class [X gave a thrilling and skillfully-cut ver- 
sion of The Tempest, while the dramatic per- 
formances of Classes VIII and X are still to 
come. Class VIII will present The Devil and 
Daniel Webster on April 13, and Class X a play 
related to their American history course on May 
11. Finally on May 17 and 23 Class V will give 
plays written by themselves and based on their 
studies in American history. 

Occasionally important functions are held on 
Friday afternoons. Junior Choral will give its 
annual party on Friday afternoon, May 6. Such 
an afternoon, Friday, December 10, was also 
chosen for the Christmas Candlelight Concert 
in which the Senior Choral participated. A 
week later on Thursday and Friday the tradi- 
tional Christmas celebration took place; it in- 
cluded a very fine presentation of Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol enacted by Class X for the 
Upper School Assembly, and plays acted by 
Classes III and V for the other assemblies. All 
classes had a share in the singing; so also did the 
sow who joined their daughters in the cele- 

ration of Christmas at the Brearley. 

Only High School girls may hold evening en- 
tertainments at the school. March 18 saw the 
Spring music event: the Senior Choral gave a 
concert with the Princeton Freshman Glee Club. 
Several selections were also played by the String 
Group. The concert was followed by a dance. 
The main dramatic event of the year was Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer, given by the 
Senior Dramatic group. In the past Brearley 
girls have shown a tendency to favor either mod- 
ern plays or those of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century. This year the tradition 
was broken and with some success, for most of 
the younger girls who attended the performance 
enjoyed its humor immensely. Sometimes there 
are less formal entertainments in the evening. 
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One of these took place on March 11 when 
Classes XI and XII gave a party for each other 
and for the faculty. Skits and take-offs were the 
order of the evening. 

Student Government officers of this year and 
last year have tried to plan some events in the 
course of the year which would unite as far as 
possible the older and younger girls in the school. 
Last year a Jacks Tournament was held one 
Saturday afternoon, and a costume party on a 
Friday afternoon. A similar and well-attended 
party was held early this year, on Friday after- 
noon, October 29. It was a highly successful 
venture; it is to be hoped that other efforts in 
the direction of good fellowship between the 
older and younger girls and between girls and 
faculty will be no less successful. 





The Senior Class of the Helen Bush School, 
(7 through 12, girls, day and boarding) Seattle, 
Wash., broke away from the traditional pattern 
of senior plays by presenting three one-act plays 
in penthouse style. This informal setting with 
the audience encircling the players originated in 
the drama department < the University of 
Washington. It demands a great deal of poise 
on the part of the cast but keeps them in a less 
artificial situation. The school does not have an 
auditorium, so that instead of renting a small 
theatre for the occasion or performing on an im- 
provised stage, the school found that its own 
gymnasium was adequate for this type of play. 

The choice of three plays, instead of the 
usual three-act play, made it possible for every 
member of the class to have an interesting part. 
Rehearsals as well as parts were not as long. In 
fact, the entire production was prepared in six 
weeks’ time, and the pleasure and benefit de- 
rived from the experience did not exact a great 
penalty from the academic work. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
The Northampton School for Girls, North- 


ampton, Mass., is this year celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The first event was 
a school birthday dinner for faculty, students 
and invited guests, given at the Hotel Northamp- 
ton on February 21. During April there was a 
series of Connecticut Valley Luncheons at which 
the school entertained groups of college fresh- 
men deans and headmistresses and deans of in- 
dependent schools, college freshmen teachers and 
secondary school teachers of English, History, 
Modern Languages, Latin, Mathematics and 
Science. 


Further plans for Commencement Week in- 
clude a buffet breakfast for alumnae on June 5; 
alumnae picnic at the school on June 10, fol- 
lowed by scenes illustrating life at Northampton 
twenty-five years ago; alumnae luncheon, dance 
pageant, supper for alumnae and parents, and 
Phoenix Celebration, on June 11; a concert, 
Baccalaureate, step sing and Student Govern- 
ment ceremonies on June 12; and the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Commencement on June 13. 


Father-Daughter Celebration 

The second annual Father-Daughter Buffet 
Supper was held at Lincoln School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, on March 23. Over four hundred 
were present for the supper and the entertain- 
ment which followed. The fathers launched a 
very interesting project to convert an unused 
part of the gymnasium into an auxiliary gym. 








ATTENTION, CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 


The Eleventh Summer Conference of the New 
England Association of Chemistry Teachers will 
meet from August 22 until August 27 at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Some of the topics to be presented by well- 
known speakers include: The Role of Chemistry in 
the Development of Atomic Energy; Chemical 
Technology under Japanese Occupation; Tonnage 
Oxygen; Electroplating; Turbo-jets; Metallization 
of Non-Conductive Surfaces; How I Present Atomic 
Energy to My Class; Parasitic Diseases and the 
Chemist; Glass Comes of Age; Application of Ion 
Exchange to Analytical Chemistry. . 

Teachers from all over the country are invited 
to come and bring their families. Registration and 
college hostelry fees are very reasonable. Recrea- 
tion facilities are numerous and nearby. Write for 
information to Mr. Carl P. Swinnerton, Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Connecticut. 




















MR. YOUNGERT’S ADDRESS 


The address of Eugene Youngert, Superin- 
tendent of Oak Park Township High School, 
Illinois, ““The Talents HE Gave Them,” delivered 
at the Annual Conference of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board on March 5, will be published in the 
Board’s Annual Report this spring, together with 
reports of all sessions of the Conference. Every- 
one who registered at the Annual Conference will 
receive a copy of the Report. Member schools will 
receive two copies. 

In response to demand, reprints of the address 
will be available at cost to those who wish to dis- 
tribute copies to trustees, patrons, and friends. 
Address inquiries to the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Headmaster, The Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Audio-Visual Aid Room 


Unquowa Country Day School in Bridge- 
port, Conn., has set aside a special room for the 
exclusive use of its audio-visual material. Called 
the “green room”’ by virtue of its décor, it con- 
tains a sound projector, a wire recorder, a 
Tachistoscope, a Ballopticon, a Pictoroll, a 
record player and a picture file of large mounted 
pictures on a wide variety of subjects. Windows 
in the room are blacked out, yet allowance is 
made for ample ventilation, and a large screen 
hangs on the front wall. The school librarian is 
in charge, keeping a time schedule of the use of 
the different machines by various class groups, 
and cataloging and distributing material as re- 
quired. Since its inception in January the 
“green room” has been in almost constant use 
as teachers supplement their classroom teaching 
with the audio-visual equipment. 


The Tachistoscope has been the most popular 
of the aids. Unquowa has two of these machines, 
one being kept with a movable screen in the 
lower-school building where it may be used with 
the younger children in their own classrooms. 
This instrument has been employed in the 
kindergarten to give practice in recognizing single 
numbers, and almost daily in the primary grades 
to increase speed and promote recognition in 
reading, spelling and arithmetic. In lower 
grade music classes notes in “walking” time and 
“running” time, and such technical beginnings as 
the staff and G cleff are presented on the screen. 


In the “green room” the Tachistoscope is 
used to improve the work in reading, especially 
in increasing the rate of speed. It has been 
found to be particularly applicable to the school’s 
diagnostic and remedial program in reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, speech, and _ recognition 
training, and is employed repeatedly by the 
remedial teacher with both the younger and 
older children individually and in small groups, 

The Balopticon has been used to present les- 
sons in a realistic fashion. For example the 
concept of fractions was developed with the 
fourth group by showing on the screen objects 
divided into parts. This machine is frequently 
used in connection with social studies work to 
display pictures of countries and people being 
studied at the time, with art classes to show 
miniature famous paintings and in nature work 
with pictures of birds, domestic animals, and 


wild life. 


The Pictoroll has been used with all groups 
from the Nursery School, who enjoy film strips 
on toads and fish and the like, to the upper 
classes, who are interested in such subjects as 
ancient Egypt and industrial programs in United 
States. 

The wire recorder has been found to have 
special value in French and English classes. The 
former carry on conversations in French which 
are recorded, and as they play back their own 
voices their pronunciation is criticized and cor- 
rected by Mademoiselle. In the preparation of 
“Senior Rostrum” programs in public speaking 
English classes have listened to recordings of 
their rehearsals in order to detect and correct 
errors in speech, pronunciation, poor tone of 
voice, long pauses, unnecessary and repetitious 
words and vague expressions of ideas. Record- 
ings of educationally valuable records such as 
the dramatic one summarizing the outstanding 
events between 1935 and 1945 are played for the 
entire student body at assembly programs. 

The record player is widely used for music 
appreciation. In preparation for their attend- 
ance at the performance of “La Bohéme’”’ stu- 
dents listened to and discussed the records of 
the opera. 

At Friday afternoon assemblies educational 
motion pictures on nature study, sports, life in 
other lands, and Unquowa School activities over 
a period of years are shown. 

Very often teachers find in the picture file 
interesting and excellent illustrations of the sub- 
jects around which units of work are being 
centered in their classrooms. More and more as 
the year goes on Unquowa School is finding its 
audio-visual aids “green room” an important 
adjunct to its educational program. 


Chapel Programs 

For some time Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J., had felt that its chapel programs in the 
Lower School (grades 1-5) were dull and unin- 
teresting. How could this time be put to better 
use? What could be done that would have edu- 
cational value? After considerable discussion it 
was decided to center two chapels each week on 
music. The music teacher worked with the 
classroom teachers in planning the program. 

Briefly: One class is responsible for chapel 
each week. The daily leader plans the Bible 
After that a boy 


reading, hymn and prayer. 
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from the fifth grade reads a biography about one 
of the better-known composers. Collecting ma- 
terial and writing the story has entailed work 
with the librarian of the school and boys have 
also used the public library for information. 
After the entire school has become familiar with 
the life of a given composer, it listens to record- 
ings of his music as played. by well-known or- 
chestras. The music teacher frequently supple- 
ments this by teaching songs of the composer 
currently being discussed. 

Originally the plan was to spend a week on 
each composer, but as so often happens, the 
teachers had planned without taking into con- 
sideration the reactions of the boys. Now two 
weeks are devoted to listening to music of and 
stories about each composer. 

One small boy questioned, “What exactly is 
a symphony?” This led to several chapel dis- 
cussions of symphonies, concertos, orchestras, 
instruments in the orchestra and related subjects. 

The music teacher had an instrumental riddle 


contest. ‘What is the sad instrument in the 
orchestra?” A third grader responded “A 
Hobo!” “What instrument is round, covered 


with tight skin and rattles when you shake it?” 
A first grader shouted “A tangerine!’ 

At other times there have been quiz contests 
about compositions and composers the children 
have studied. 

A recent chapel program on Handel illus- 
trates better than all explanations exactly what 
is being done. 


Hymn — “Come We That Love the Lord” 
— music by Handel 

Prayer 

The Story of Handel (written and read by a 
fifth grader) 

Song — “Father We Thank Thee for Music” 
(theme music from Handel Sonata) 

Recordings played by Chicago Symphony: 
“Water Music” 


“Largo” (This was sung by the school with 
orchestral recording as accompaniment) 


Song — “Angels Ever Bright and Fair” (Sung 
by fifth grade) 


Around the Campuses 


Town School for Boys in San Francisco, 
California, is making plans for some progressive 
changes in the fall. The ninth grade is to be 
eliminated and a kindergarten installed. The 
entire west wing of the building is to be com- 


pletely built over and modernized. It will house 
the kindergarten, first grade, art and music de- 
partments. What is now the music room will 
be converted into a fully equipped, up-to-date 
shop for the upper grade boys. A new, higher 
salary scale will go into effect in the fall, too. 

Demonstrations of school work for the bene- 
fit of the parents and friends of the children have 
been given from time to time. Each primary 
homeroom teacher with her class is responsible 
for one program a year. The fourth grade pre- 
sented a very fine Hawaiian Assembly; the 
second grade took over the Christmas program; 
and the third grade went Dutch with a Holland 
entertainment. The first grade will round out 
the year with a demonstration of their term 
project —a study of trains. They will dress as 
the various workmen connected with the opera- 
tion of trains, sing train songs, and read their 
original train stories. 

The “Gym Show,” given on April 7 and 8, 
was a clever and entertaining show put on by 
the physical education department of the school. 
It included a demonstration of the activities of 
the department with some comedy added for 
zest. 

The “Shop Show,” on two evenings in May, 
will be in the nature of an “Open House,” and 
will include a display of all wood-work completed 
in the shop during the 1948-1949 school year. 
The articles include some very fine lamps, two 
full-sized boats, kites, bird houses, sidewalk 
coasters, assorted games, and various other ob- 
jects of the children’s choice. Each boy in the 
graduating class also makes a wooden plaque 
which he presents to the headmaster. These 
plaques go on display in Mr. Rich’s office as a 
memento of the boys who have graduated from 
Town School. 

The Music Festival, always an outstanding 
event at Town School, will summarize the work 
of the music department one afternoon in May. 





On Monday, May 16, the graduating class of 
the Summit Boys School of Cincinnati, departed 
for the annual spring tour of Washington, D. C., 
and Colonial Virginia. 


The first day of this particular one-week trek 
included a daylight train ride through Kentucky, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. On Tuesday, after a 
night at Monticello Inn, the boys and accom- 
panying masters divided their time between 
Monticello and the “Skyline Drive” to the 
capital. 
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At the close of the three days in Washington, 
where their headquarters were the Sheraton 
Hotel, the party proceeded to Baltimore and 
boarded a Baltimore “Packet’’ for an all-night 
sail down the Potomac to Norfolk. Saturday 
was devoted entirely to visiting the historic 
monuments of Jamestown, Yorktown, and Alex- 
andria. Following a bus ride to Richmond, the 
party boarded a private pullman attached to 
the C. & O.’s crack “George Washington” for 


the return trip to Cincinnati. 





Two significant forward steps have been 
taken this year by the Board of Trustees of 
Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa. 

The first was the inauguration on January 1 
of a faculty retirement plan in cooperation with 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion of America. 

The second was the announcement on Feb- 
ruary 3 that construction of an addition to the 
present building would be pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. This addition, which is to 
be completed by the fall of 1950, is to include a 
science laboratory, a library, a music room, an 
enlarged cafeteria, a new faculty room, a kinder- 
garten, and other classrooms. 

This decision climaxed an intensive two- 
weeks’ campaign for funds, in which Headmaster 
Edward M. Clarke served as Director. The 
campaign’s largest gift came in the form of a 
memorial and will make possible the Alexander- 
Gordon Science Room. 

The new library will also serve as a memorial 
and will honor the eight Academy graduates 
who died in World War II. 





Construction work has begun on the new 
two-story building which will constitute the 
latest addition to the Lake Forest (Ill.) Day 
School campus. 

The structure, of concrete blocks, will house 
the Upper School department, with classrooms 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades on the 
second story. On that floor, also, space has been 
planned for an activity room and a faculty office. 

The first floor will be given over to a kitchen 
and dining room adequate for the entire school. 

The building has been designed along modern 
architectural lines, with interesting use being 
made of glass. Broad windows will form a large 
part of the walls of the classrooms, thus insur- 
ing excellent lighting as well as adding to the 
attractiveness of their appearance. 

Upon the completion of this project, space 
will be freed in the two already existing units 





which has been badly needed during the period 
of rapid enrollment increase of the past few 
years. Rooms which were partitioned off to 
provide extra classroom space will be thrown 
together once more, so that lower school grades 
will have ample opportunity for activities in 
their home rooms. It is hoped that more ade- 
quate shop, art, and music studios, and a larger 
science laboratory will also result from a re- 
shuffling of present facilities. 

In addition to indoor improvements, a new 
outdoor play area is projected, with an all- 
purpose asphalt surface that can be flooded for 
skating in winter. 

Funds for the entire undertaking have al- 
ready been raised by donations from the parent 


group and other interested members of the 
community. 


Edward C. McEachron, Headmaster of 
Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass., recently an- 
nounced that a new gym was under construction 
on the Derby campus. 

The building, 77 x 85, will contain a high- 
school size basketball court, with wood floor. 
This floor may be used for badminton, shufHle- 
board, indoor baseball and similar games. Two 
crosswise courts will be arranged for practice. 

In addition to the main room, there will be 
locker rooms and showers and lavatories for both 
boys and girls. Each main locker room will ac- 
commodate fifty-five lockers. 

Above the locker room-shower area will be a 
mezzanine which may be used for wrestling, 
parallel bars and other gymnasium activities, and 
for storage purposes. 


Since the locker rooms and showers form two 
“L’s” whose shanks meet, there will be bleacher 
room running parallel to the main floor between 


the feet of the “L’s” for the spectators. 

Funds for the building were bequeathed to 
Derby Academy by the will of Mary E. Hersey 
“as a memorial to Alfred Cushing Hersey, the 


father of my husband, to bear and be called by 
his name.” 








The newly organized Cathedral Choir School 
Alumni Association of the Cathedral Choir 
School, New York, has demonstrated its interest 
in the school by playing two basketball games 
with the boys this winter. The season of indoor 
sports ended with a tournament basketball game 
play off as part of a Father and Son Night cele- 
bration, at which more than half of the fathers 
were present. 
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Reporters and photographers from Life Mag- 
azine recently spent almost a week taking notes 
and pictures of the Choir School. No date has 
yet been set for the publication. 

A television set, a gift of the parents to the 
school, has proved to be a great asset in provid- 
ing entertainment during the free periods, but 
more especially on rainy afternoons when out- 
door activities are impossible. 





The elementary department of the Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I., has been active doing 
relief work for families in destitute countries 
abroad. 

Grades three, four and five have been very 
happy in working for families in France and 
Greece. Grade three gave a cake and candy sale 
to buy new clothes and they have taken great 
pleasure in shining shoes for their families. 
Grade four gave a white elephant sale to buy 
yarn for squares for their afghan, and grade five 
has made an interesting book for a school in 
Greece. Grade six has been making baby bon- 
nets for the babies on the Island of Sylt in the 
North Sea. They have also contributed to the 
American Friends’ Service Committee for school 
packs and for gardens for Europe. 





As a means of keeping recent alumni informed 
of current activities of the school, the students 
of The Lawrence School, Hewlett, New York, 
have been issuing an 4/umni News bulletin. The 
publication also serves as a pleasant means of 
receiving news from alumni and former teachers, 
while it has given the editors themselves a fresh 
interest in the school as a whole. 

In preparing the March issue, for example, 
they discovered a number of exciting items to 
report. Besides annual events, such as the val- 
entine party, current events contest, and Par- 
ents’ Day program, they found many enjoyable 
breaks in the midwinter routine. There was 
“Tuesday Squash” at the Hunt Club, and there 
were trips to the city to see Foan of Arc and to 
watch a dress rehearsal of Fa/staff, as well as a 
day’s visit to West Point. Looking about the 
school, they recognized desirable innovations in 
the recording machine in the French classroom 
and the new radio-phonograph in the library. 

From an educational point of view, publish- 
ing the bulletin has been most rewarding. The 
seven girls of the active group have collected the 
news items, written and edited material, drawn 
illustrations, made up the dummy, prepared the 
bulletins for mailing, and answered corres- 


pondence. Although English credit is given for 
items prepared by each girl, and some class time 
is used, most of the work has been voluntary. 
Except for copy corrections and final proofread- 
ing, comparatively little supervision has been 
required. By the time the second issue was 
under way, niceties of form had become impor- 
tant, and the make-up was handled independ- 
ently. As individuals and a group, the class 
had taken over. 





The Calvert School, Baltimore, has recently 
purchased a tape recorder for use in the class- 
rooms. It has been found especially helpful in 
the teaching of proper enunciation. It is used in 
music classes to record group singing. In the 
preparation of weekly Assemblies, the children 
find the recorder a stimulating and time-saving 
device. 

The St. Aloysius School in Iloilo City, Philip- 
pines, uses the courses of the Home Instruction 
Department of Calvert School. Recently the 
pupils of each class at St. Aloysius sent souvenirs 
to the corresponding class in the Day School in 
Baltimore. These gifts were all typical examples 
of Philippine handicrafts, and included articles 
made from various Philippine materials such as 
carabao horn, the fiber gorse leaves, and 
abaca and palm fibers. 

With each souvenir was a letter signed by all 
the members of the Philippine class to the pupils 
in Baltimore. The latter are now composing 
letters in reply expressing their appreciation for 
the gifts. The souvenirs from the Philippines 
are on display in the entrance lobby of the school. 





The Harvey School, Hawthorne, N. Y., pre- 
sented its annual Dramatic Club plays on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 5. A group of parents 
and the student body attended. 

The Pardoner’s Tale, an adaptation by John 
Cotter from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, directed 
by William P. Gregory, a master at the school, 
was presented by the fourth form as the opening 
play. The cast consisted of eleven boys. 

During intermission, tea and refreshments 
were served in the school dining room. 

The Inn of Return, written by Don Jones 
and directed by James A. Doughty, another 
master, was then presented by the fifth form. 
Six boys comprised this cast. 

Both plays were well received and much 
credit is due the directors and casts for their 
efforts. 
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Election of Gordon D. Harriman of Dallas, 
Texas, to the board of the Allen-Chase Founda- 
tion, trustees of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass., has been announced by Headmaster C. 
Thurston Chase, Jr. 

Harriman, a graduate of Eaglebrook in 1933, 
is the son of Henry I. Harriman of Boston. 

He was chosen through balloting by alumni 
of the school and succeeds Allen O. Whipple, Jr., 
Eaglebrook, ’32, of Wilton, Conn., whose three- 
year term of office has expired. 





At the Parkside School, Lower school of 
Helen Bush School, (grades 1 through 6, coedu- 
cational) in Seattle, Wash., it has been found that 
to provide successful instruction to meet the 
special needs of the several reading levels within 
each group is a time consuming task in prepara- 
tion for the classroom teacher. Even after 
thorough planning and preparation, the teacher 
is only one person and at best can give only a 
part of her time and teaching to each group. 
Thus, her abilities and the pupils’ time are 
wasted. 


After analyzing the results of reading tests 
last fall the school realized that it did need ac- 
tual reading instruction in each grade. On the 
basis of the tests, the children in the 4th, 5th 
and 6th grades fell into four groups, one need- 
ing remedial help and the others showing only a 
one-year deviation from their own grade level. 


Time has been set aside directly after the 
noon hour for reading. The three classroom 
teachers and a remedial teacher meet with these 
groups four days a week. Each teacher can 
adequately prepare for her one group, including 
oral skills, comprehension and reading for pleas- 
ure in the activities. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 


William W. Yardley, Headmaster, The Tux- 
edo Park School, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., is leaving 
at the end of the current academic year to be- 
come the rector of Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va., 
to follow the Rev. Edmund J. Lee. Mr. Yardley 
has been Headmaster at Tuxedo Park since 
1943. During the past six years the school has 
more than doubled its enrollment, has added a 
flourishing boarding department, and has oc- 
cupied a new plant. 

He will be succeeded at Tuxedo Park by 
Philip Potter. Mr. Potter was graduated A.B., 
Cum Laude, from Amherst in 1934, where he 





was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He received his 
Master’s Degree in History at Harvard in 1935. 
Mr. Potter was a member of the faculty at the 
Friends’ School, Wilmington, Delaware, from 
1935-1942, holding the position of Instructor of 
History and Director of Studies. He was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., in 1942 as Instructor of History 
and Religion, and was made Assistant Dean of 
students in 1945, 


Mr. Potter has had a well-rounded experience 
in the teaching and supervision of younger chil- 
dren, both boys and girls. He is well versed in 
athletics, having coached in prep school and won 
varsity letters in football, baseball, and basket- 
ball at Amherst. He served for several years as 


a reader for the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 


Mr. and Mrs. Potter with their three young 
children plan to move to Tuxedo Park in the 
early part of this summer. 





Recent additions to the faculty of Friends’ 
Academy, New Bedford, Mass., are Mrs. Esther 
Wollison, William P. Girouard and Seneca D. 
Eldredge. 


Mr. Eldredge, a graduate of The Hill School 
and Amherst College, will teach history and 
coach soccer. During the war he served in the 
U.S.C.G. in the Atlantic and Alaskan areas. 


Mr. Girouard graduated from Oberlin in 
1947 after serving 4144 years in the U.S.M.C. 
from which he was discharged as a Lieutenant. 


He will teach English and is serving as Director 
of Athletics. 


Mrs. Wollison, a graduate of Smith College, 
comes to Friends’ Academy after teaching in the 
New Haven, New Bedford, Fairhaven and Dart- 
mouth High Schools. Mrs. Wollison majored in 
Latin and French while at Smith College and 
will teach these two subjects at Friends’ Acad- 
emy. 





Dr. Edith Taglicht Schmidt, educational 
consultant, is now spending four days a week at 
The Buckley School in New York. 


The faculty and administration presented a 
bronze tablet to the school on April 19 to com- 
memorate Ralph Moon, head of the Buckley 
music department, who passed away in the 
summer of 1947. The design was made by 
Charles Sutherland of the Crafts department. 
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Bette Burke (Mrs. George Pruett in private 
life) and Dale Bartholomew, both members of 
the music department of the Greenwich Country 
Day School, Greenwich, Conn., have recently 
had a book published by the Robbins Music 
Corporation, 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. The book is called Piano Notes and is the 
first of a series written for the beginning piano 
student. It includes not only steps toward 
learning to read, but also some elementary 
theory and written work. 

Folk music is the main source of the ma- 
terials employed in this book. The ability to 
read as soon as possible is considered of prime 
importance; and the authors, teachers of varied 
experience and also accomplished pianists, feel 
that children are eager to learn to read when the 
needed techniques are presented in an interest- 
ing manner. Hence the book contains a mini- 
mum of rote material. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 


WorksuHop 1N SECONDARY Epucation, New 
York University School of Education, Dept. of 
Secondary Education, Washington Square, New 
York 3, New York. July 5—August 12. 


The Workshop is encouraging attendance by school 
teams from individual schools; but the Workshop is op- 
erated in such a way that both individuals and school 
teams have the opportunity to work on problems of 
concern to themselves. Write for leaflet. Theodore D. 
Rice, Coordinator, is encouraging attendance of inde- 
pendent school administrators and teachers, as well as 
of those from public schools. 


GrapuaTE WorksHops FOR COLLEGE AND 
ScHoot Directors or Pus ticiry anp Pustic 
RELATIONS, ALUMNI SECRETARIES, AND ALUMNI 
Funp Directors, New York University Sum- 
mer Schools at Chautauqua, New York. July 
5—August 12. 


All workshops are at the graduate level and credit 
earned is applicable toward the Master of Arts degree, 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree, and the Doctor of Ed- 
ucation degree in the School of Education, New York 
University. Write for leaflet. 


New EncLanb WorksuHopP on GooD SCHOOLS 
AND TEAcHING, Goddard College, Plainfield, 
Vt. July 5—August 13. 


VassaR SuMMER INstiruTE, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. July 7—August 4. 


Seminar in Counseling and Group Guidance. For 
social workers, teachers, or other professional men and 
women who have actual responsibility as counselors of 
students, or for guidance programs in their schools or 
organizations. 


Workshops for teachers in Modern Primary and Ele- 
mentary School Curricula; Nursery School, Day Nursery, 
“yn Child Care Programs; Arts, Crafts, Science, and 

usic. 





NEW SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS 
Beginning with the November, 1949 issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN a new 
advertising service will be offered to schools and 
teachers. A page or more at the back of each 
issue will be available for brief notices from 
schools which are looking for new teachers, and 
from teachers who are looking for new positions. 


No notice will be accepted which is not signed 
by the school or individual placing the advertise- 
ment, and which does not also give the full ad- 
dress of the school or individual. The office of 
the Secondary Education Board cannot assume 
the burden of additional correspondence. Schools 
and teachers must get in touch with one another 
directly. 

The charge for each notice will be $5.00, and 
the number of words will be limited to about 
fifty. The Editor of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BULLETIN reserves the right to edit the notices 
submitted. 


Sample Notices 


X Academy, address, needs a French teacher (experi- 
enced, inexperienced) (male, female) to teach grades 
Must be unmarried (can be married). Dormi- 
ya duty; coaching of athletics; other extra-curricular 

uties. 





Please address letters to: 


An experienced (inexperienced) married, (unmarried) 
English teacher is looking for a position in a boys’ s’, girls’, 
coed., elementary, secondary, day, boarding) school. 
(Give preferred geographical location, if any.) Can also 
teach (name subjects, if any). Can coach following 
sports (name them). So many years’ experience. De- 
grees held: 


Please address letters to: 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary 
Education Board is open on a part-time basis only. 
Mail will be attended to promptly, but anyone who 
wishes to come to the office should make an ap- 
pointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does | 
not answer 

in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. | 
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The Classics 
Horace on the Elementary Value of Poetry 


Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos, in which his 
sprightly verses have immortalized a theory of 
poetry, has been widely commented upon by 
generations of rhetoricians. Lovers of Horace, 
and they are still numerous, know that the 4rs 
Poetica was not his only attempt to say some- 
thing about the nature of poetry. In his Epistle 
to Lollius (Bk. I, Ep. 2) he takes pains to show 
that poetry has great educational value for the 
inculcation of moral concepts. There are scorn- 
ers with us who would reject such a view of 
poetry or of literature in general, but Horace 
would have refused to take a seat with them. 

Lollius and Horace both loved Homer. While 
Lollius at Rome was reading and explaining the 
Tiiad to his friends, Horace at Praeneste was re- 
reading his Homer. Knowing that Lollius was 
interested in Homer, Horace decided to write to 
his friend some reflections arising from his own 
Homeric musings. 


Horace, like many of his contemporaries, was 
trying to get at the meaning of life. He had 
studied the philosophers; yet in Homer he found 
better explanations of the beautiful, the useful, 
and their opposites than he could discover in the 
writings of the Stoic Chrysippus or in those of 
the Academician Crantor. Homer had a prac- 
tical way of teaching the lessons of the good life. 
Horace proceeds to tell Lollius how Homer does 
this. 


The illicit love affair of Paris dragged Greece 
into a long and slow war. The Jihad describes 
the excited passions of kings and subjects. Hor- 
ace, following the lead of Homer, presents his 
philosophy of life in concrete fashion. Horace 
gives us scenes from which we can derive our 
own conclusions. Antenor, for instance, is sud- 
denly brought before the reader. Antenor wants 
to end the war, wisely, no doubt, by yielding up 
Helen, the bone of contention. Paris will not 
agree to this proposal. Not for the safety of his 
royal prerogatives, not for the assurance of a 
happy life, would he be willing to release Helen. 
He was ready to give up a throne for the woman 
he loved, and had no right to love. In rapid se- 
quence Nestor, the peacemaker, is introduced. 
Agamemnon and Achilles cross each other in 
love while angry feeling surges high. Horace 
hereupon takes occasion to point the moral that, 
when kings rage, their subjects are the real 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


losers. The price of royal anger was sedition, 
trickery, crime, lust, wrath, within and without 
the walls of Troy. 

Horace knew when to drop a topic. Here he 
breaks off from a gloomy theme, and by poetic 
magic he has put Ulysses before our eyes. Ulys- 
ses will exemplify the power of virtue and of 
wisdom. His example is useful; he had had a 
lot of experience; he had been around, and had 
seen about all there was to be seen of the world 
as it then was. 

Ulysses more than anyone else was respon- 
sible for the capture of Troy. This did not save 
him from adversities, many and almost beyond 
human endurance. Horace reminds Lollius of 
the temptation to drink from Circe’s cup, and 
he notes the difference compliance would have 
made in the life of Ulysses. 

Next Horace aims his moral at his own gen- 
eration. He sees in some people of his day a re- 
semblance to the suitors of Penelope, men un- 
duly devoted to the pleasures of the table, giving 
excessive time to the care of the body and too 
little to that of the soul, sleeping until midday, 
easing their cares with strains of music to the 
neglect of ordinary duties. 


Addressing himself to the self-indulgent 
people of his time Horace reminds them that 
robbers rise early to perform their nefarious 
tasks, and he asks why a man cannot be as 
earnest in the cause of virtue as criminals are in 
their wicked pursuits. He warns those who fail 
to make use of literature as a guide towards 
right living to beware of the fate of the pro- 
crastinator who did not go to the physician for 
preventive treatment and afterwards had to run 
for aid when he was too sick for such exertion. 
Timely study will save the somnolent many a 
night’s vigil. To Horace it seems a mystery 
that people will immediately remove an irritat- 
ing particle from the eye, but will defer for a 
year the cure of the soul. Postponing the hour 
of reform is like waiting for the river to flow by 
more as did the rustic simpleton in the story. 


Enough is sufficient for all reasonable de- 
sires. Wealth will not free the heart from anx- 
iety; the rich man must be well to enjoy his 
abundance; a slave to passion is not well. The 
vessel must be clean; otherwise whatever is 
poured into it will be spoiled. Pleasure bought 
with pain is injurious. The avaricious are always 
in want. The envious grow lean on the pros- 
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perity of others. The Sicilian tyrants found that 
envy could produce refined torture. Anger is 
dangerous; it is a brief madness. Training given 
early in life makes the adult ready to face issues 
as they arise. The jar long retains the odor with 
which it has once been imbued. 

Poetry can be taught to mean what Horace 
thought it meant when he said: Os tenerum pueri 
balbumque poeta figurat, The poet molds the 
tender and lisping lips of the child (Ep. II, 1.). 


— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


English 


To say that the present is a time of literary 
creativeness is not to imply that we are behold- 
ing a burst of genius in either poetry or prose: 
neither type is particularly rampant to the criti- 
cal eye, and towering figures are, as usual, too 
few. But with education in both higher and 
lower branches showered upon both able and 
unable, there are doubtless more authors — 
since the name doesn’t depend on a publisher — 
applying themselves to imitation and creation 
than ever before. The same is in comparable 
measure true of painters, sculptors, and other 
workers in the arts; but in the nature of the case 
it is particularly true of the writer, since nowa- 
days nearly every one who can cope with a pen 
or a typewriter has been encouraged to expression 
by the slogan of teachers and advertisers: “You 
too can write.” 

So we are not surprised to learn from John 
W. Wilson’s “Delta Revival” in The English 
Journal for March that a second crop (cotton 
being king) of southern Mississippi is books. 
Besides linking such celebrities as William Alex- 
ander Percy, William Faulkner, Eudora Welty, 
and Tennessee Williams to the Delta region, the 
author names some two dozen novels or collec- 
tions of stories which have been produced in re- 
cent years by a dozen writers of southern Missis- 
sippi — partly, perhaps, in an effort to show that 
the state which has the highest illiteracy rate in 
the nation has enough literary persons to sur- 
pass the literary productivity of its neighbors. 
And of course the writers aforesaid do not seek 
to mirror the Middle Ages or the Renaissance 
but to reproduce phases of a familiar present. 

Still more, in the same issue Robert H. Car- 
penter, under the title “We All Know Stories; 
Let’s Write Them,” proposes creative writing as 
a proper occupation of every English class, not 
merely the privilege of a gifted few in special 


classes. In fact he remarks that, though most 
teachers and committees seem to believe that 
what pupils need is drill in fundamentals and in 

“the many possible variations of useful exposi- 
tory prose,” he himself favors creative expres- 
sion, which comes most naturally through story- 
writing, as precedent to training in mechanical 
technique. Plots are less important than per- 
sonal experiences, which of course figure large 
in many classes of fiction. And Mr. Carpenter 
asserts that “the ability to lead our pupils to do 
creative writing may be regarded as the final 
test of our teaching aims, materials, and 
methods.” 

Though such encouragement may not come 
to much, there is no need to complain of it; 
quite the contrary. It does not take high intelli- 
gence or even a flair to tell a story from first or 
second-hand experience or to “compose” ma- 
terials in the strict meaning of the term; and 
fumbling is not uncommon in the beginnings of 
genius. To be sure, the cash profits will seldom 
pile up; probably less than one per cent of the 
practitioners will ever write their teacher: 
“Thanks to your splendid instruction I sold a 
poem and a story to The Mahopac Messenger last 
month for a total of fifteen dollars and now have 
others on order.” And all encouragement should 
be accompanied by urgent advice to make sure 
of a trade or profession. But, cash and success 
aside, and censorship assumed, let the million 
attempts proceed. Dr. Johnson once remarked 
that few men are more innocently occupied than 
in making money. Few nowadays are more 
innocently occupied than in writing — in tem- 
pering their necessary acquisitiveness with a 
portion of creativeness. Whatever the outcome, 
they are learning, let us hope, to see the life 
around them with more understanding and to 
present it to itself with better opportunities for 
self-judgment. In any case they are probably 
educating themselves to appreciate the more con- 
spicuous accomplishment of successful authors. 

Since very few beginning authors can afford 
to have their reading and writing done for them, 
their teachers will find of interest the article in 
the same issue, “Measurement in the Field of 
Reading,” by Arthur E. Traxler. In this the ex- 
pert discusses the measurement of silent-reading 
ability by photographing eye movements, the 
theory and technique of paper and pencil tests, 
reading tests in current use, tests of study habits 
and skills, longer diagnostic reading tests, and 
the need of other evaluative procedures. As a 
mere onlooker at the important testing of read- 
ing ability, | am much impressed with the effi- 
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ciency of the diagnosis and the reasonableness 
of the prognosis; what baffles me is the complex- 
ity of cures involving psychoanalysis, psychia- 
try, and the personal response of the handi- 
capped pupil, not to mention the expensiveness 
of the whole process. 

On a lower plane the article “Don’t Say 
Unkle,” by Mary Peavy and Nell Stillwagon, 
offers aid to the teacher in the good old spelling 
game. The authors’ suggestion is that in addi- 
tion to the many methods now in use or disuse, 
that of “matching” has sporting appeal and 
promise of usefulness. This device, which is not 
wholly new, emphasizes similarities in groups of 
letters as quiet and diet or sincerely and severely, 
but makes the point that the pupil, not the 
spelling book, should do the matching, which 
can in fact be carried surprisingly far. 


All this by way of preparation for the crea- 
tiveness which will make us pleasanter people. 


— Cuar_es Lawson, 
Solebury School, 
New Hope, Pa. 


Modern Languages 


Modern Language Fournal 
November, 1948 
“Aural-Oral Work: Theory, Practice, Aims,” 
an article by Dr. M. S. Pargment (Michigan), a 
leader in the modern language field, is both 
penetrating and timely. 


Recognizing that “the fundamental condi- 
tions under which foreign languages are taught 
in this country are, in most cases, so utterly in- 
adequate that even the best methods cannot 
raise achievement to a satisfactory level,” the 
writer states that the teacher must fully exploit 
method and content, the only elements under 
his control. Since “teaching in general, and 
especially teaching of modern foreign languages 
is a difficult art and a complex science,” the 
teacher cannot rely on intuition and tradition, 
but “‘must constantly re-examine himself and his 
methods.” 

Dr. Pargment lists the following fundamen- 
tals of language learning: (1) ‘ ‘The capacity to 
make progress in a foreign tongue” largely de- 
pends on the conditions governing its study. 
(2) “Language is not primarily a written com- 
bination of letters, but an audible entity com- 
posed of speech sounds . . . writing never exist- 
ing independently of speech,” while the reverse 
is often true. (3) “The vehicles for the acquisi- 
tion of language are: first, the ear and the 





tongue, then, the eye and the hand.” These 
capacities may function “successively or simul- 
taneously, but the more of them employed, the 
surer and quicker the acquisition and the longer 
the retention.” (4) The assimilation of a lan- 
guage is impossible without some articulation. 
“The speech organs, without actually moving,” 
are stimulated to “inner articulation” — by 
what we hear, read or think. Faulty pronuncia- 
tion habits can be partially avoided, if teachers 
will assign no homework not previously prac- 
ticed under supervision. (5) The “learning of 
language” is more than the assimilation of con- 
tent; it is primarily a question of skill.” Hence, 
“the ability to use language correctly is ac- 
quired mainly by practice.” Mature students 
generalize and reflect, but elementary students 
respond particularly to “sensation and motor 
activity.” (6) “Language learning has two na- 
tural aspects, oral expression” and aural com- 
prehension, reading and writing not being na- 
tural. ‘Proficiency in the former” is only ac- 
quired by practice in speaking and _ hearing. 
The latter require “study, conscious effort of 
attention and memory, reflection, analysis and 
synthesis.” (7) “The use ofa language,” broadly 
speaking, implies the faculty of transforming 
thoughts into speech (oral and graphic) and 
that of transforming oral and graphic speech 
into thoughts.” The former operation, i.e., 
speaking and writing, is the active state of 
language, the latter — listening and reading — 
is the passive. ‘““The passive phases are much 
easier to acquire than the active phases.” Here, 
Dr. Pargment, discussing oral exercises, warns 
against the active use of material prior to its 
frequent passive recognition. 

Discussing transfer, the writer says: ““Trans- 
fer from one phase of language to another occurs 
only when enforced and then it is limited to 
identical elements thoroughly assimilated. Again, 
regarding the oral phases of language, one can 
say: (1) “Since active language must be drawn 
from passive, oral exercises will lay a foundation 
for speaking practice (not to be confused with 
speaking power).” (2) “Because writing in- 
volves inner articulation, hearing and reading 
written exercises develop these functions” to the 
extent that “writing helps individual retention.” 
(3) ““Well-organized speaking practice paves the 
way for silent and oral reading in proportion to 
the number of speech units acquired by — and 
correctly interpreted in — reading.” 

Language, being a skill subject, requires 
“much repetition,” which, given the usual class- 
room conditions, means “oral work in concert.” 
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— “The plea that oral practice takes too much 
time looks plausible, but is not valid.” Indeed, 
it actually reduces “the time necessary for the 
learning of grammar, reading or composition, 
since it teaches the same things by additional 
means (tongue and ear).” 

Discussing the great role of interest in learn- 
ing, Dr. Pargment says that: “Nothing is so 
stimulating to a language learner as an oppor- 
tunity to do oral work.” 

While admitting that only “approximate cor- 
rectness” can be expected in pronunciation, the 
writer warns against ‘“‘bad pronunciation habits.” 

“The development of the capacity to under- 
stand fluent speech” is important, since it is 
“half of the ability to speak it,” and it has a 
high survival value. 


Dr. Pargment recommends the following ex- 
ercises: (1) Comprehension of rapid speech. (2) 
Trueand false oral statements. (3) Question and 
answer. (4) Reproduction of texts. (5) Oral 
reading. (6) Dictation (“The most perfect 
single exercise not only for the training of the 
ear and the vocal organs, but also for the acqui- 
sition of language.’”’). But the writer warns 
against its use as a spelling exercise or as a test. 
(7) Conversation, both controlled or imitative 
and free. New forms should be introduced after 
assimilation of previous material. (8) Silent 
reading (“The notion still prevailing among col- 
lege teachers that a reading knowledge of a 
foreign language is a special skill unconnected 
with — and independent of —the other lan- 
guage skills is utterly false.””). (9) Writing. Since, 
when writing, the student pronounces and 
reads, it is essential that his pronunciation and 
reading be correct. “Mistakes should be fore- 
stalled by previous oral treatment.” (10) Vo- 
cabulary. Its acquisition can be facilitated by 
utilizing both auditory and visual memory and 
kinesthetic impressions. 

“The best method of inculcating new lin- 
guistic forms is to make the first appeal to the 
ear.” 

— ALEXANDER D, Gisson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 


One way to check on the health of the pub- 
lishing business is to find out how many “re- 
mainders” there are on the market. At present, 
according to John K. Hutchens in his column 
entitled “On the Books” which appeared in the 


New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review 
of March 13, 1949, there are perhaps more re- 
mainders “than there have ever been.” Since 
books designated as remainders are those which 
the public did not buy at the original prices in 
anything like the quantities the publishers ex- 
pected to sell, it appears that there is more than 
a little illness in the publishing world today. 

Why do publishers make mistakes in gauging 
the market? Mr. Hutchens answers this ques- 
tion by telling us that there are numerous 
reasons for errors, among them being these: Oc- 
casionally a book receives good reviews, and 
initial sales indicate a sell out of the original 
printing. Hence the publisher prints a few 
thousand more copies. Then for no apparent 
reason the demand ceases and perhaps 2,000 or 
more copies remain unsold. Sometimes a well- 
written book which when published appeared 
timely, loses out owing to circumstances beyond 
the control of the publisher — as was the case 
at the end of World War II when the public 
suddenly lost all zest for war books. Then too 
there are times when a number of publishers 
bring out books on the same subject, with the 
result that there isn’t enough interest among 
book buyers to absorb so many titles. And 
once in a while it is just “a case of plain bad 
judgment, as when the publisher # novel 
which was a book club selection three years ago 
enthusiastically and without waiting to see how 
the first printing sold, ordered a second printing 
of 50,000 copies and was stuck with all of them.” 

Whatever the reason for books being listed 
as remainders, when they are so classified they 
sell for very low prices. We learn from the col- 
umnist that fiction fares worse than non-fiction, 
a $3 novel often selling for as little as 25 or 35 
cents, whereas a $5 book of non-fiction may sell 
for $1. Such prices are a boon to the buying 
public, but to the publishers and authors they 
often represent financial woe. 





The October 15, 1947 issue of the Library 
Fournal had a supplement entitled “Films in 
Public Libraries” which proved so useful to 
audio-visual minded librarians that it is still in 
demand, and has been made available separately 
at $1 a copy. That supplement gives pertinent 
information on sources of equipment and films, 
together with helpful advice on the operation 
and administration of such visua/ aids. Now the 
same magazine in its March 15, 1949 number 
has performed a similar service by providing up- 
to-date information on audio equipment and 
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materials — sources, models (with evaluations) 
manufacturers, prices, etc. It contains lists of 
records of American and English masterpieces 
— poetry, prose, and drama — plus listings of 
musical compositions. In addition it chronicles 
the experiences of various libraries in using films, 
television, and recordings. 





“The School Library and Radio,” an article 
by Jessie McCracken, Librarian, Senior High 
School, New Albany, Ind., which appeared in 
the March, 1949 Wilson Library Bulletin, is con- 
cerned with the part the school librarian may 
play in utilizing the widespread interest in radio 
to benefit students. Miss McCracken advocates: 
that good radio programs be publicized through- 
out the school in order to help develop discrimi- 
nation in listening on the part of the pupils; that 
books mentioned in radio broadcasts be dis- 
played in the library in order to make a good 
tie-in with the programs; that books dealing 
with the vocational opportunities in the radio 
field be made available; that the library have on 
hand a good stock of books and pamphlets on 
radio script writing, radio speaking, etc., and 
promote the inclusion of these subjects in the 
curriculum; that radio broadcasts by the stu- 
dents be encouraged, perhaps as assembly pro- 
grams. A good bibliography accompanies the 
article. 





Almost the entire issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin cited above is devoted to public rela- 


tions. It contains literally dozens of articles 
dealing with ideas which a variety of librarians 
have found successful in numerous sections of 


the country. The scope and quality of bulletin 
board displays, exhibits, radio programs and 
other projects, provide a convincing demonstra- 
tion of what can be done to make libraries more 
meaningful in the lives of their users. 





A book from England that is brief but well 
worth looking into is School Libraries; A Short 
Manual, by C. A. Stott, Librarian and Sixth 
Form Master, Aldenham School. It was pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in 
1948. To describe it we quote from its preface: 
“This is an elementary manual of school libra- 
rianship; and it has been planned as an attempt 
to help the school librarian who is beginning the 
work of administering a school library on modern 
lines. It has no pretension to do what the ad- 
vanced works on various aspects of librarianship 





do; but it does seek to state the chief problems 
which the school librarian meets, and to make 
suggestions for dealing with them.” The author 
has succeeded admirably in his purpose, we be- 
lieve, and this work should find widespread use 


both abroad and here. 


— Epwin C. BLeEIcHER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Science 
The Girls and the Atom 


The eighth grade at the Agnes Irwin School, 
Philadelphia, started general science last fall ac- 
cording to the orthodox unit plan and with a 
certain time set aside weekly for answering ques- 
tions on scientific subjects. For six weeks the 
questions came, questions from almost every 
girl in the class, more than half of them ques- 
tions about “the atom.” The girls expected the 
teacher to clarify the whole field of nuclear 
physics for them in the last five minutes of a 
period and, as is the natural tendency of youth, 
saw no reason why they could not acquire any 
kind of information whatsoever passively. Yet, 
the persistent stream of questions seemed to in- 
dicate a very real desire for knowledge about 
atomic energy, and who can afford to ignore that 
subject now? Then, in November the atomic 
energy exhibition of the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory came to the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia. Not only was there an atomic 
pile to be seen, but also many other interesting 
things such as a sample of fused sand from an 
atomic bomb explosion, a radioactive frog and 
flower. The girls were told that they might 
study atoms and attend the exhibition if they 
were willing to undertake the serious study pre- 
requisite to understanding. A vote was taken 
and “the atom” unanimously elected. 

The atoms of oxygen and hydrogen, simpli- 
fied atoms without neutrons, introduced atomic 
structure. In anticipation of the inevitable 
question, “How do we know that atoms are real 
if no one has ever seen one?”’, most of the work 
was presented as evidence of the reality of atoms, 
more especially electrons. Electricity and chem- 
istry furnished this evidence. Reading material 
was found chiefly in Westinghouse pamphlets 
and was supplemented by reports from students 
and talks by the teacher. 

To give meaning to the terms charged and 
neutral and to the law of attraction and repul- 
sion, much time was spent in experimenting with 
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static electricity. Since the students were mak- 
ing their initial acquaintance with scientific ap- 
paratus, the electrophorous and electroscopes 
were brought into the classroom and the girls in 
small groups were given whole periods to experi- 
ment with them. They veh sone the same 
experiments over and over again with undimin- 
ished zest. Explanatory diagrams showed the 
part played by the electrons in the phenomena 
observed. In connection with this work a stu- 
dent gave a report on electrostatics in the time 
of Benjamin Franklin. 


The plan was to present further evidence 
from chemistry eventually making voltaic cells 
in which chemicals would generate electricity. 
The atoms of neon, sodium, and chlorine, com- 
plete with their neutrons, were selected to illu- 
minate as simply as possible chemical activity 
and inactivity, chemical combination and ioniza- 
tion. Experiments were made on the conductiv- 
ity of solutions. Unfortunately, the time before 
the exhibition was growing short, so the making 
of the cells had to be postponed. This made the 
rest of the work purely theoretical and flagging 
interest was anticipated. Instead, even the less 
intellectually inclined members of the group put 
forth greater effort. 

To show how one form of energy may be 
converted into another and to introduce the 
concept of energy radiation, familiar devices 
such as the incandescent bulb were studied. 
Even the X-ray was treated from a simple dia- 
gram. A portion of the remaining time was given 
over to very elementary nuclear physics. To 
elucidate radioactivity, the change by which 
radium becomes radon was learned with due at- 
tention to atomic weights and numbers. The 
early experiment in which Rutherford shot an 
alpha particle at a nitrogen atom and hydrogen 
and oxygen were produced served as an equally 
comprehensible example of man’s ability to 
change elements. At this point one girl gave an 


extensive report on Madame Curie and another 
explained the chain reaction. Possible uses of 
atomic energy other than the making of bombs 
were discussed. Then, Dr. Richard Sutton of 
Haverford College was kind enough to speak and 
perform a number of experiments at assembly. 
He gave the students an opportunity to see and 
even handle many of the objects about which 
they had read, such as the X-ray tube and Geiger 
counter. 

Meanwhile, keen interest among the parents 
of the students had become manifest judging by 
the number of questions brought in. These 
ranged from “Isn’t there anything but space be- 
tween the electrons and the nucleus? How can 
there be nothing but space?” to a request for 
medical literature on tracers and “If we are 
made of atoms, what is life?” —The mothers were 
invited to attend the exhibition with their daugh- 
ters and almost half of them did so. The show 
came up to everyone’s expectations and the 
girls’ knowledge was apparently adequate to 
their needs as the only criticism was that “they 
told us things we knew.” 

Certain values aside from the obvious ones 
connected with science have resulted from this 
excursion into realms beyond eighth grade. 
Many of the students have begun to perceive 
the necessity for greater precision in the use of 
words. Some, having discovered that one can- 
not “do science without math,” are showing a 
new determination to conquer algebra. Led on 
by a natural curiosity about atomic energy, an 
intrinsically difficult subject, every girl has ex- 
perienced at least to some degree a real struggle 
for knowledge and felt the gratification of at- 
tainment. Great, indeed, has been the pride 
and joy of the eighth grade in its hard won 
knowledge of “‘the atom.” 


— FLorenceE BourGEo!Is, 
Agnes Irwin School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








year begins on March first. 





Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide 
school, elementary or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal 
Schools in the far west are eligible for associate 
membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. Application blanks may 


be secured from the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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NEW LATIN 


This is a final word from the Standing Latin 
Committee before the revision of the SEB Word 
List is completed. In making the changes listed 
below, the Committee has considered: whether 
a word occurs in the textbooks used in most 
member schools;! the frequency of occurrence 
in Latin literature generally read in schools and 
colleges;? the number of derivatives it may con- 
tribute to English.2 An attempt has been made 
to simplify the Alpha vocabulary, to decrease 
the number of military words and to increase the 
number of words descriptive of daily life. For 
this final reason it is suggested that /udus, am- 
bulo, surgo, membrum, tergum, mensa, vestis, 
hodie, heri, cras, villa be added. 


DROP FROM ALPHA LIST (p. 17) 


aequus 
apud 
difficilis 
enim 
mora 
pello 
sagitta 
sine 
traho 
ADD TO ALPHA LIST 
ambulo clarus heri reddo 
animal cras hodie retineo 
antiquus dea inopia sacer 
audacia epistula ira salus 
caelum excedo iudex surgo 
campus expello labor tergum 
carrus fabula ludus vestis 
cibus fluctus olim villa 
clamor gaudium pulcher 
DROP FROM BETA LIST (pp. 27-28) 
aeger educo mos 
aetas efficio nascor 
at = ostendo 
casus onor profectio 
clamor inde quoque 
complures ineo retineo 
conloco inopia - salus 
consuesco integer tutus 
dea interea unde 
dignitas labor 


1 Report upon the Latin Questionnaire, Dec. 1946, A. L. Lincoln, Standing Latin Committee. 


WORD LIST 


ADD TO BETA LIST 


aequus 
amplus 
apud 
Caesar 
calamitas 
centurio 
conservo 
cotidie 
desisto 
difficilis 


difficultas 
durus 
enim 

erro 

felix 
fidelis 
frango 
idoneus 
iniquus 
mora 





nondum 
notus 
occasus 
orbis 
senator 
sine 
traho 
vasto 


DROP FROM GAMMA LIST (p. 29) 


administro 
adversus 
adverto 
agger 
alienus 
angustus 
animadverto 
audacia 
centurio 
cogito 
commodus 
concurro 


conservo 
decerno 
dedo 
familiaris 
ferrum 
insigne 
maturus 
metus 
munus 
onus 
pateo 
planities 


plerique t 
praesto 
prehendo 
statuo 
una (cum) 


weeny Pa 


ADD TO GAMMA LIST 


aeger 
aetas 
aliquis 
ancora 

at 

auctor 
augeo 
casus 
complures 
consuesco 
defessus 
efficio 


ergo 
gratia 
inde 
ineo 
integer 
interea 
lacrima 
latus, -eris 
morior 
mos 
nascor 
ostendo 


placeo 
plebs 
procul 
quisquam 
quisque 
quoque 
resisto 
sanguis 
talis 
tutus 
unde 
vix 


— For the Standing Latin Committee, 
J. A. THaver, Chairman, 
St. Paul’s School, ’ 
Concord, N. H. 


2 Vocabulary of High School Latin, G. Lodge; Latin Word List, G. H. Browne; Frequency of Latin Words, P. B. Diederich. 


3 Latin Key to Better English, Hart and Lejeune. 
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ae remem 


PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .45 each $ .40 
ee oa one adie eden SAUL a bias Kaw eke aul aie 30 .25 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
Nk Oe oe athe eee cok lah wn ae ean .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
a RA rn ae ee .08 .06 
For past years (so far as they are in stock) ................ .06 .04 
March English Test, 1948, 1949 
EET Ter TTT CeCe rT Cry eS 05 05 
oo eck ede tees eerent eed anes 05 05 
March Arithmetic Test, 1949 
has ke ele bite aa pes bhd ae ade RRC ROR 05 05 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .10 
every active member school) ...............0ceccecceceees subscription each copy 
NN ARID FOE kin tie os se vee vecreansen (subscription) 50 50 
PE GUE TOU PUNE onc ccccccescvessccssctccusssecs 1.50 50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations .................000e00e 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid .................0. ce eee .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 .02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
a Oe Ne BI a a civcccecccansnccveentssneces .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades ..............ceseceesceees .25 .20 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 ................. 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ....... .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
4s cnet nahh ti bea ea asd nek AERA O RT hehe .10 .08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
ee ee cica ce ceekesenwinedtaenee ae 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
EX SIE RR OS a anny ey ee 50 25 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... 30 25 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... 25 .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) yr. & Fr &. 
SRE FELIPE RR PLO SDR et PE PPO oo - a 
I eee eT er te ee re | ow 
SRO CITING co acne cn ies cecsccecscvecsaces 65 .65 
EE  s90 6c cyhktesKkacsendcardisavengueaekensedass No Charge 











DALE-DALE 


Simple... Lively ... Appealing 


Cours elementaire de francais 


All students, even the least gifted, will enjoy this new book and make progress 
with it. Simple grammar and cultural instruction pleasantly introduce young 
students to France and the French people. Each lesson starts with a reading 
passage in conversational style. Then follows a study of vocabulary based on 
related illustrations, cognates, idiomatic expressions, conversation practice, 
grammar, and extensive modern-type exercises. Throughout the book are pro- 
punciation drills, frequent reviews, cultural readings in English, sup- 
plementary readings in French, and optional exercises in vocabulary 
development and conversation. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Boston 


New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which parents may pay for 
the education of their children in monthly installments during the academic year while the school 
receives its fees in full at the beginning of each term. 


More than 325 schools and colleges have become Associates of The Tuition Plan and have 
thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to parents. 


The Tuition Plan may be used not only for tuition but also for all other fees listed in the 
school catalogue. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments, reduces bookkeeping costs and builds good will. 


The Tuition Plan is prepared to extend the use of its services to a limited number of additional 


schools effective September, 1949. Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested 
schools and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17,N.Y. 











